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According  to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT),  the  U.S.  public  school  system  is  so  oriented 
to  those  25  percent  of  students  who  are  college  bound  that  it  leaves  those  who  will  be  job  seekers 
after  high  school  with  little  incentive  to  learn  while  they  are  still  in  school. 


VA  educational  bene- 
fits are  actually  a se- 
ries of  separate 
programs  mandated  by 
Con- 


In  1994,  36  per- 
cent of  boys  1 5 to 
1 7 years  old 
were 
behind 

their  IMearly  12  million  white  children  live  with  one  parent.  That  is  nearly 

modal  twice  the  number  of  black  children  and  four  times  the  number  of  His- 

grade  in  Pan'c  children  in  single-parent  households. 

school; 

25  percent  of  the 
girls  were  behind. 

("Modal  grade"  is 


the  year  of  school 
in  which  most  stu- 
dents of  a given 
age  are  enrolled.) 
For  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  propor- 
tion behind  in 
school  has  risen 
dramatically  over 
the  past  genera- 
tion. 


gress, 
with  the 
amount 
of  funds 
available  and  eligibility 
requirements  varying 
by  period  of  service. 
There  are  seven  sepa- 
rate education  bills. 
These  bills  are  tied  to 
specific  wartime  peri- 
ods, with  veterans  serv- 
ing during  peacetime 
covered  under  the  bill 
preceding  or  succeed- 
ing their  military  duty. 


A study  reported  in  the 
Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions Review  indicated 
that  within  two  years  of 
discharge  veterans  with 
military  training  had 
higher  earnings  than 
those  who  received  their 
training  in  the  civilian 
sector. 
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Editor’s  note:  With  the  negative  publicity 
the  Army  has  received  recently  concerning  al- 
legations of  sexual  misconduct,  in  lieu  of  tak- 
ing care  of  recruiting  business,  this  month  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  reaffirm  to  the 
Amf  : lean  community  that  the  system  is  work 
ing.  Th  e following  are  Army  News  Service  re- 
leases that  sum  up  the  investigations  so  far. 


Army  details  C ID  Investigative  procedures: 
Officials  outline  means  of  collecting  statements 
in  wake  of  allegations 

The  US  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Command  is  committed  to 
investigating  each  allegation  of  sexual  misconduct  in  a thorough  and 
professional  manner  with  sensitivity  to  the  victims. 

The  CIDC  responded  to  allegations  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
on  the  part  of  investigators  and  other  officials  looking  into  sexual 
misconduct  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  The  allegations  were 
made  by  five  women  speaking  at  a March  1 1 press  conference  near 
Aberdeen.  Four  of  the  women  are  soldiers  assigned  to  Aberdeen.  The 
fifth  is  a former  soldier. 

During  the  press  conference,  the  women  said  investigators  pushed 
them  to  say  they  had  been  raped  when  they  had  not  been,  in  order  to 
bring  criminal  charges  against  instructors  at  the  Army’s  Ordnance 
Center  and  School,  located  at  Aberdeen. 

At  the  same  conference,  the  NAACP’s  Kweisi  Mfume  said  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  pressure  brought  on  the  five  [female]  soldiers 
and  called  for  an  outside  investigation.  Mfume  met  with  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Togo  West  to  discuss  the  NAACP’s  concerns. 

“Ethically,  it  is  not  the  way  we  want  the  Army  to  treat  soldiers,” 
Mfume  said  Tuesday. 

Members  of  Congress  and  others  have  this  week  called  for  an 
independent  investigation  of  the  sexual  abuse  allegations  in  the  Army, 
and  expressed  concern  that  the  Army  is  targeting  black  instructors. 

At  a Pentagon  briefing  shortly  after  the  Aberdeen  press  conference 
Tuesday,  spokesman  Kenneth  Bacon  said  the  Army  will  look  very  close 
at  the  charges.  He  also  said  that  it  is  not  his  view  that  Army 
investigators  coerced  these  people  into  making  statements. 

A statement  from  Aberdeen  also  disputes  the  latest  allegations. 
“The  Army  leadership  at  all  levels  is  committed  to  creating  and 
maintaining  a productive  and  respectful  environment,”  the  statement 
read.  “This  is  an  issue  of  discipline  and  abuse  of  power.” 

LTC  Gabriel  Riesco,  chief  of  staff  at  the  Ordnance  Center  and 
School,  said  it  more  directly:  “This  is  about  sin,  not  skin.” 

CID  was  quick  to  point  out  that  its  investigators  are  very  careful 
to  responsibly  treat  interviewees  with  respect  and  fairness. 

“The  Army’s  investigative  techniques  for  taking  a sworn  statement 
generally  involve  having  interviewees  provide  a basic  narrative  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  incident,”  said  Paul  Boyce,  public  affairs  officer  for 
the  CIDC.  “Then  they  review  any  information  (from  the  statement) 
that  is  new  or  inconsistent  with  information  previously  gathered,  and 
write  the  statement  in  narrative  form  using  interviewees’  information 
— with  written  questions  and  answers  to  clarify  any  information.” 

Afterward,  Boyce  said,  the  interviewees  read  their  statement,  make 
any  corrections  or  clarifications  they  wish,  then  swear  or  affirm  to  the 
statement’s  truthfulness. 

Boyce  said  that,  before  an  interview  begins,  soldiers  suspected  of  a 
violation  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  are  advised  of  their 
rights  under  Article  3 1 . This  includes  informing  suspects  of  the  nature 
of  the  allegations;  advising  them  of  their  right  to  remain  silent,  and 
that  any  statement  made  may  be  used  against  them. 


Suspects  are  also  advised  that  they  are  entitled  to  consult  with 
counsel  and  to  have  counsel  present  at  the  interview.  When  a suspect 
requests  legal  counsel,  questioning  stops  and  a judge  advocate  will  be 
provided  at  no  expense  to  the  individual. 

As  to  sexual  misconduct  investigations  at  Aberdeen,  investigators 
used  sworn -statement  procedures  to  interview  more  than  900  women 
soldiers  who  trained  there  since  January  1995  to  the  present.  Thev 
used  similar  procedures  worldwide  to  define  the  nature  and  serious- 
ness of  complaints  made  to  the  Army’s  1-800  Hotline. 

The  hotline  calls  reviewed  by  CIDC  as  ofMarch  6 resulted  in  1,172 
hotline  complaints.  Some  callers  made  more  than  one  allegation  uring 
their  phone  call,  officials  said. 

Of  the  1,172  complaints,  372  have  been  closed;  233  were  referred 
to  other  Army  agencies  (provost  marshals,  commanders,  etc.);  297 
resulted  in  ongoing  CID  criminal  investigations;  and  270  are  in  the 
preliminary  inquiry  phase. 

Army  News  Service 

New  allegations  made  In  Aberdeen  sex  harass- 
ment case 

by  Linda  D.  Kozaryn,  American  Forces  Press  Service 

WASHINGTON  — DoD  will  look  at  the  latest  allegations  about 
the  Army’s  handling  of  the  sexual  misconduct  investigation  at  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.,  but  it  is  the  Army’s  responsibility  to  deal 
with  it,  said  Pentagon  spokesman  Ken  Bacon. 

In  a March  11  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  press  conference,  four  women  soldiers  alleged  Army 
investigators  unsuccessfully  tried  to  coerce  them  to  make  false  state- 
ments about  sexual  misconduct  at  Aberdeen.  A fifth  said  she  suc- 
cumbed to  the  coercion  and  made  a false  statement  that  she  later 
recanted.  All  five  said  they  never  alleged  they  were  raped. 

NAACP  President  Kweisi  Mfume  called  for  an  independent  inves- 
tigation in  light  of  the  women’s  allegations  and  concerns  black  drill 
instructors  are  being  unfairly  targeted  in  the  case,  involving  mainly 
white  women  soldiers. 

“I  want  to  be  very  clear  that  the  issue  at  Aberdeen  is  not  race,  it’s 
sexual  harassment,”  Bacon  said.  The  NAACP  has  not  filed  a formal 
complaint  against  the  Army,  he  said. 

“There’s  an  aggressive  program  by  the  Army  not  only  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  what  happened  at  Aberdeen,”  said  Bacon,  “but  also  to  make 
it  very  clear  there’s  a no-tolerance  policy  for  sexual  harassment  in  the 
Army  and  to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  sexual  harassment  from 
recurring.” 

Military  regulations  prohibit  intimate  relations  between  trainers 
and  trainees,  Bacon  said.  “It  is  wrong.  It  is  improper.  It  is  punishable," 
he  said.  Such  relations  are  “fraught  with  misuse  of  power,  with  misuse 
of  influence,  or  the  possibilities  of  misuse  of  power  or  influence." 

Army  officials  have  launched  a five-part  program  to  combat  sexual 
harassment,  Bacon  said.  The  Army  inspector  general  is  investigating 
sexual  harassment  at  training  bases.  Proven  violators  are  being  prose- 
cuted. A senior  review  panel  is  evaluating  Army  sexual  harassment 
policies.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  GEN  Dennis  Reimer  directed  a compre- 
hensive training  program  for  all  active  duty  units.  An  Army  hot  line 
has  received  7,524  calls.  Army  officials  referred  1,172  calls  to  CID. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Togo  West  said  he  did  not  see  the  press 
conference  telecast,  but  met  later  with  Mfume. 

“These  allegations  come  up  in  the  context  of  ongoing  military' 
justice  proceedings,”  West  said.  “That  is  where  they  should  be  dealt 
with.” 

Once  the  investigation  began  in  November,  Army  leaders  wanted 
it  to  proceed  with  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  alleged  victims, 
concern  for  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  a desire  to  assure  the  integrity' 
of  the  investigation  and  other  proceedings,  West  said. 

“It  is  important  to  us  to  make  sure  every  American  soldier  and  every 
American  has  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  what  we  are  undertaking," 
he  said.  “Our  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  whatever  happens  in  these 
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proceedings  happens  in  accordance  with  procedure  and  a protection 
of  the  rights  of  both  the  accused  and  all  those  who  may  be  witnesses.” 
During  the  NAACP  news  conference,  the  five  women  said  they 
felt  pressured  by  CID  investigators.  PVT  Toni  Moreland,  21,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  said  she  was  pressured  to  say  she  had  consensual  sex  with 
a drill  sergeant.  Ten  days  after  making  her  statement,  Moreland 
recanted  after  seeking  an  Army  chaplain’s  counsel. 

“The  statement  I made  was  just  CID  asking  questions,”  Moreland 
said.  “I  would  just  agree.  They  put  it  down  on  paper.  All  I did  was 
sign  it.  I never  made  up  any  stories.  CID  had  what  they  wanted  in 
their  heads  and  that’s  what  they  got  on  paper.” 

Moreland  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  women  facing  charges  in  the 
case.  She  is  charged  with  being  absent  without  leave,  disobeying  a 
direct  order,  and  making  a false  statement  under  oath,  DoD  officials 
said. 

“I  have  a lot  to  lose  by  being  here,”  said  PVT  Darla  Hornberger, 
30,  of  Oklahoma.  “I  have  a family,  I have  children  and  I could  just 
keep  my  mouth  shut  and  this  would  all  go  over,  but  something  really 
wrong  has  happened.” 

Hornberger  said  she  never  claimed  she  was  raped.  “I  didn’t  lie  in 
my  statement,”  she  said.  “I  told  the  truth,  but  that’s  not  what  they 
wanted  to  hear.  After  giving  my  statement  to  them,  they  told  me  that 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  it  was  considered  rape.” 
CID  investigators  interviewed  more  than  900  women  soldiers  who 
trained  at  Aberdeen  since  January  1995,  CID  officials  said.  A total  of 
eight  drill  sergeants  have  been  charged. 


Reimer  supports  investigators;  terms  investiga- 
tions * thorough  and  fair ' 

by  Gerry  J.  Gilmore 

WASHINGTON  (Army  News  Service)  — “I  don’t  ever  think 
we’re  in  a ‘no-win’  situation  because  we’re  going  to  do  what’s  right 
[during  investigations  of  alleged  sexual  misconduct  and  harass- 
ment],” Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Dennis  J.  Reimer  told  reporters  at 
a March  13  Pentagon  “stand-up”  news  conference. 

Armywide  investigations  into  alleged  sexual  misconduct  and  har- 
assment activities  are  “thorough  and  fair,”  Reimer  said,  referring  to 
allegations  made  by  five  women  who  have  accused  Army  investiga- 
tors of  coercing  them  into  signing  statements  saying  they  had  been 
raped. 

The  women,  four  of  whom  are  soldiers  and  one  a former  soldier, 
made  their  allegations  public  during  a March  1 1 news  conference  near 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  Four  of  the  five  women  said  they 
actually  engaged  in  consensual  sex  with  male  Aberdeen  drill  instruc- 
tors or  training  cadre,  and  were  not  raped.  The  fifth  women  said  she 
was  neither  raped,  nor  had  she  engaged  in  sex  with  Aberdeen  drill 
sergeants  or  cadre. 

“The  allegations  are  serious  and  they  bother  me  because  they  imply 
wrongdoing  by  other  soldiers,”  Reimer  said.  “What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  stay  the  course  in  terms  of  a thorough  and  fair  investigation.  That’s 
what  we  intend  to  do.” 

The  Aberdeen  press  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Some  of  the 
women  said  they  felt  “berated”  during  questioning  by  CID  investi- 
gators and  that  their  rights  weren’t  respected. 

NCAAP  president,  Kweisi  Mfume,  speaking  at  the  Aberdeen  news 
conference,  questioned  the  conduct  and  methods  used  by  Criminal 
Investigation  Command  investigators  while  questioning  the  women 
soldiers  at  Aberdeen.  He  has  also  called  for  an  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  Army’s  sexual  harassment/misconduct  issue. 

Reimer  said  he  believes  the  Army  should  continue  to  manage  the 
current  investigations  into  alleged  sexual  misconduct  and  harassment 
incidents.  He  also  praised  the  work  of  CID’s  investigators. 

“I  think  the  integrity  of  the  investigation  is  still  intact.  I think  the 


training  that  CID  personnel  were  given  before  they  started  [the 
investigation]  was  good,”  Reimer  said.  “The  quality  of  the  people  we 
have  in  CID  is  good.  I have  total  confidence  in  them.  I have  no 
indication  that  there’s  any  wrongdoing,  other  than  the  allegations, 
and  we  will  deal  with  those  at  the  proper  time. 

“I’m  not  aware  of  any  ‘pressure-tactics’  at  all  ...  I’m  not  familiar 
with  the  individual  cases,  obviously.  I’m  sure  that  the  investigators 
were  thorough  in  their  investigation  and  that  they  asked  questions  to 
determine  what  really  took  place.  That’s  their  job.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  thorough  and  fair  and  I have  every  confidence  that  they  were. 

“We  all  [will]  review  those  allegations  [made  by  the  five  women]. 
What  we  don’t  want  to  do  ...  is  affect  the  military  justice  system.  At 
the  proper  time,  it’ll  be  determined  whether  those  allegations  are  true 
or  not,”  he  added. 

Some  observers  believe  the  NAACP  may  be  concerned  about  the 
alleged  sexual  misconduct  and  harassment  incidents  at  Aberdeen 
because  the  14  soldiers  charged  there  so  far  are  African-American, 
while  most  of  the  victims  are  white.  To  Reimer,  that  is  a non-issue. 
“My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  as  much  a matter  of  race  as  it  is 
of  right  and  wrong.  We  have  not  monitored  it  from  that  [race] 
standpoint.  We  have  monitored  it  from  the  right  and  wrong  stand- 
point and  that’s  what  we’ll  continue  to  do,”  he  said. 

Acts  of  rape  and  consensual  sex  between  superiors  and  trainees  in 
a training  environment  are  both  wrong  in  the  Army’s  eyes.  The  act 
of  rape  involves  an  actual  or  implied  use  of  physical  force  to  threaten 
a victim  with  injury  or  death,  military  legal  authorities  said.  Although 
rape  is  the  more  severe  crime,  consensual  sex  between  superiors  and 
trainees  is  also  punishable  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice. 

“There’s  a definition  of  rape  that  has  to  be  met,”  Reimer  said. 
“[And]  there’s  something  very,  very  wrong  about  a superior/subordi- 
nate relationship,  particularly  in  a training  environment.  When  sexual 
misconduct  [in  the  form  of  consensual  sex]  occurs,  that’s  wrong  and 
that’s  what  we  have  to  deal  with.  But,  there’s  a difference  between 
that  and  rape. 

“I  think  that’s  one  of  the  issues,  and  that’s  why  the  investigators 
asked  a lot  of  questions  to  determine  what  really  took  place.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  our  drill  sergeants  just  do  a tremendous  job;  they 
accomplish  a small  miracle  [transforming  civilians  into  soldiers] . But, 
you  have  to  be  always  cautious  about  ...  the  relationship  between  a 
drill  sergeant  and  a trainee.” 

As  a former  basic  training  company  commander,  Reimer  knows 
about  the  training  environment.  He  worked  closely  with  drill  ser- 
geants and  trainees.  Sexual  misconduct  and  harassment,  he  said,  won’t 
be  tolerated  in  the  training  base,  or  in  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

“I  have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  the  drill  sergeants  and  for  what 
they  do  ...,”  Reimer  said.  “I  think  there’s  obviously  an  issue  of 
accountability  on  the  chain-of-command  ...  we’ll  have  to  look  at  that, 
the  proper  people  [will]  look  at  that.  That’s  ongoing  right  now. 

“We’re  trying  to  be  as  thorough  and  fair  as  we  possibly  can.  That’s 
been  our  goal  from  the  very  outset  of  this  and  that’s  what  it  continues 
to  be.  We’re  going  to  get  some  ebbs  and  flows  on  this  one,  I’m  sure 
...  but,  in  the  end,  I think  we’ll  stand  by  the  military  justice  system 
and  the  fairness  of  our  procedures.” 

(Editor’s  note:  The  Army  Hot  Line  phone  calls  re- 
viewed by  the  U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Com- 
mand as  of  5 p.m.,  March  13,  1997,  resulted  in  1,188 
hotline  complaints  — some  callers  made  more  than  one  al- 
legation during  their  phone  call.  Of  these  complaints, 

386  have  been  closed;  251  were  referred  to  other  Army 
agencies  (provost  marshals,  commanders,  etc.);  297  re- 
sulted in  ongoing  CID  criminal  investigations;  and  254 
are  still  in  the  preliminary  inquiry  phase.  Information 
provided  by  Criminal  Investigation  Command .) 
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Army  College  Fund  Increase 

Effective  Mar.  7,  1997,  the  total  amounts  of  the  Army  College  Fund  Enlistment 
Incentive  increased  as  follows: 

a.  For  two-year  and  2+2+4  (ACF  ( + ) ) enlistments:  $26,500 

b.  For  three-year  enlistments:  $33,000 

c.  For  four-year  enlistments:  $40,000 

The  amounts  reflected  above  apply  only  to  soldiers  who  enlist  into  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  on  or  after  Mar.  7,  1997,  and  who  have  enlisted  for  the  Army  Col- 
lege Fund  in  accordance  with  AR  601-210. 

Modification  of  enlistment  documents  are  required.  The  DA  Form  3286-66, 
(Statement  of  Enlistment),  US  Army  Incentive  Enlistment  Program,  para  3,  has  a 
block  showing  “Term,  Amount.”  Change  it  to  read,  “For  two  years  up  to  $26,500, 
for  three  years  up  to  $33,000,  for  four  years  up  to  $40,000.”  Strike  out  com- 
pletely all  entries  under  “Accrual  Amount.”  No  attempt  to  describe  or  provide  appli- 
cants a breakdown  of  Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  Army  College  Fund  amounts  will 
be  taken.  The  amounts  reflected  above  are  the  total  combined  amounts  of  MGIG 
and  ACF  authorized  as  of  Mar.  5,  1997. 

This  message  affects  only  enlistments  for  options  9C,  AR  601-210,  into  the 
Regular  Army  on  or  after  Mar.  7,  1997. 


Auto  insurance  for  recruiters 

Recruiters  can  be  held  liable  for  dam- 
age to  their  government  owned  vehicle 
when  an  accident  occurs  due  to  their  neg- 
ligence. Recruiters  are  held  liable  most 
often  when  they  hit  another  vehicle  from 
behind  or  when  they  drive  too  fast  for  ex- 
isting road  conditions.  With  today’s  high 
repair  costs,  the  cost  of  repairing  a GOV 
can  easily  reach  one  month’s  pay,  which 
is  the  maximum  liability  under  the  report 
of  survey  system. 

Recruiters  can  obtain  insurance  that 
will  cover  them  while  they  drive  their 
government  owned  vehicles.  Some  insur- 
ance companies  offer  the  coverage  as  a 
rider  to  their  own  personal  auto  insur- 
ance policies  at  a nominal  cost. 

So,  shop  around  to  get  the  best  deal 
for  your  auto  insurance.  Remember  that 
the  insurance  companies  will  have  a de- 
ductible that  will  have  to  be  met  before 
they  will  pay  for  anything.  They  are  in- 
suring you  for  the  difference  between  the 
deductible  and  a month’s  pay  which  is 
your  maximum  liability  in  an  accident. 
Their  maximum  liability  is  about  $1,000 
per  accident.  This  coverage  should  not 
be  very  expensive. 

Story  ideas? 

If  you  have  an  idea  for  a story 
you’d  like  to  see  in  an  upcoming  issue 
of  the  Recruiter  Journal , call  (502) 
626-0167  or  e-mail  to: 

welkerk  @ usarec . army,  mil 


End  of  drawdown  creates  need 
for  more  sergeants;  promotion 
outlook  'excellent' 

by  Gerry  J.  Gilmore 
WASHINGTON  (Army  News  Service) 

Squared-away  Army  specialists  who 
dream  of  exchanging  their  eagle-on-a- 
shield  insignia  for  three  chevrons  should 
find  1997  an  especially  good  year. 

This  year,  and  next,  the  Army  will 
need  thousands  of  new  sergeants.  About 

26.000  qualified  specialists  Armywide 
will  pin  on  sergeant’s  stripes  in  the 
months  ahead  because  the  Army  finds  it 
needs  more  junior  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers as  a result  of  the  end  of  the  draw- 
down and  reaching  a steady  state,  said 
SGM  William  T.  Hursh,  enlisted  promo- 
tion proponent,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  $taff  for  Personnel  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Promotions  to  sergeant  have  increased 
for  the  third  straight  year,  Hursh  noted. 
During  the  1995  fiscal  year,  about 

15.000  soldiers  were  promoted  to  ser- 
geant; in  FY  ‘96,  22,000  specialists  re- 
ceived sergeant’s  stripes. 

“The  drawdown  is  over,”  Hursh  said. 
“We’re  now  replacing  each  NCO  loss 
with  a promotion.  Promotions  to  ser- 
geant have  been  excellent  [and]  we’ll 
probably  promote  at  least  26,000  sol- 
diers to  sergeant  this  year. 

“[Because  of]  all  of  these  promotions, 
we’re  decreasing  the  population  of  spe- 


cialists on  the  recommended  list  for  ser- 
geant.” 

In  April  1996,  Hursh  said  approxi- 
mately 35,000  specialists  were  on  the  rec- 
ommended list  for  promotion  to 
sergeant.  This  April,  about  14,700  spe- 
cialists will  be  on  the  sergeant’s  promo- 
tion list. 

“This  means,”  he  said,  “we  need  to  get 
more  qualified  specialists  on  the  promo- 
tion list  to  sergeant.” 

Personnel  officials  are  asking  for  com- 
manders’ assistance  to  help  meet  the 
Army’s  need  for  more  junior  NCOs. 
“Commanders  need  to  look  at  their  spe- 
cialists. Those  soldiers  who  have  the  po- 
tential for  promotion  to  sergeant  need  to 
go  before  the  board  so  they  can  compete 
and  get  promoted,”  Hursh  said. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  need  more 
sergeants  in  1998. 

“Next  year,  we’ll  probably  promote 

24,000  to  26,000  soldiers  to  sergeant. 

It’s  a good  time  to  be  a promotable  spe- 
cialist,” Hursh  concluded. 


Delta  seeks  recruiters 

Recruiting  for  Delta  requires  the  abil- 
ity to  interact  effectively  with  prospective 
Delta  candidates  as  well  as  senior  Army 
leadership.  It  requires  a competent 
briefer,  a person  who  is  highly  self-moti- 
vated, someone  capable  of  working  alone 
without  direct  supervision,  and  who  is: 

• Male 

• A volunteer 

• Holds  M05  79R 

• $$G  or  junior  $FC 

• No  history  of  recurring  disciplinary 
action 

• Possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a secret 
security  clearance 

• GT  score  of  1 1 0 

• Pass  the  APFT 

• Airborne  qualified  or  volunteer  for 
airborne  duty 

• Demonstrated  success  as  an  Army 
recruiter,  with  a minimum  of  12 
months  as  a successful  station 
commander 

Interested  recruiters  should  mail  a copy 
of  their  DA  Form  2A  and  2-1,  last  two 
NCOERs,  and  phone  numbers  to  Re- 
cruiting Team,  PO.  Box  70149,  Fort 
Bragg,  NC  28307,  or  fax  copies  to  (910) 
396-0607  or  D$N  236-0607. 

POC  is  $FC  Walthers,  (910)  396-0689. 
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VEAP  conversion  to  MGIB 

Public  Law  104-275  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  certain  Veteran’s  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  (VEAP) 
participants  to  enroll  in  the  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  (MGIB).  The  command  has  re- 
ceived the  administrative  guidance  for 
counseling  VEAP  participant  soldiers 
electing  the  MGIB.  The  Enlisted  Person- 
nel Management  Directorate,  PER- 
SCOM,  will  issue  a “PERSGRAM”  to 
each  eligible  soldier. 

The  two  primary  criteria  for  eligibility 
is  a soldier,  officer  or  enlisted,  must  be  on 
active  duty  Oct.  9,  1996,  and  be  a VEAP 
participant  on  Oct.  9,  1996.  Participants 
are  defined  as  soldiers  who  have  contribu- 
tions in  their  accounts  as  of  Oct.  9,  1996. 
These  notifications  will  advise  soldiers  to 
report  to  their  local  Army  Education  Cen- 
ter and  speak  to  the  guidance  counselor. 

Since  most  recruiters  are  located  a con- 
siderable distance  from  an  Education 
Center,  the  battalion  education  services 
specialist  is  granted  approval  for  enrolling 
interested  soldiers  into  MGIB,  assisting 
with  completion  of  required  forms,  and 
documenting  receipt  of  counseling/enroll- 
ment. 

Soldiers  have  until  Oct.  8,  1997,  to 
make  an  irreversible  decision  to  enroll  in 
the  MGIB. 


Brady  Bill  impact 

Congress  amended  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Section  922  (also  known  as 
the  Brady  Bill)  last  fall  to  prohibit  the 
possession  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
by  individuals  who  have  been  convicted 
of  a misdemeanor  domestic  violence  of- 
fense. The  law  already  prevented  posses- 
sion by  convicted  felons,  but  excepted 
military  personnel  for  duty  related  posses- 
sion. The  new  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  military  exceptions. 

For  applicants  with  domestic  violence 
convictions,  this  law  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  HQ,  USAREC  when 
processing  the  moral  waiver  (IAW  AR 
601-210  all  domestic  violence  waivers  re- 
quire approval  by  the  DCG). 

USAREC  personnel  with  a domestic 
violence  conviction  should  not  take  pos- 
session of  a firearm  or  ammunition  either 
on  or  off  duty.  In  order  to  avoid  duty  con- 
flicts, they  should  inform  their  command- 
ers that  they  have  a Brady  Bill  problem 
and  provide  a copy  of  the  court  paper- 
work. Soldiers  with  questions  about  their 


situations  should  contact  their  closest  le- 
gal assistance  office.  Commanders’  ques- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Brigade 
Judge  Advocate. 


'Life  Fitness  Pyramid'  can  help 
you  resolve  to  exercise 

by  Maj.  Leo  Mcthony 
WASHINGTON  (Army  News  Service) 

It’s  not  too  late  to  make  a commitment 
to  exercise  regularly  in  1997.  The  Nordic- 
Track  Health  and  Fitness  Department 
has  developed  a simple  guide  to  take  the 
mystery  out  of  fitness. 

The  Life  Fitness  Pyramid  is  designed 
to  educate  Americans  about  the  compo- 
nents, benefits,  and  recommended 
amounts  of  regular  physical  activity. 
Modeled  after  the  food  pyramid,  this 
handy  tool  provides  a healthy  guide  for 
undertaking  a personal  program  of  activ- 
ity and  exercise.  It  displays  recom- 
mended weekly  allowances  of  the  five 
basic  groups  of  physical  activities. 

Active  Lifestyle  is  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid, the  foundation  of  every  healthy 
physical-fitness  program.  Americans  are 
urged  to  “start  moving”  and  accumulate 
at  least  30  minutes  of  moderate-level  life- 
style activities  on  most  or  all  days  of  the 
week. 

This  includes  daily  activities  such  as 
housecleaning,  raking  leaves,  shoveling, 
and  taking  stairs.  Currently,  only  40  per- 
cent of  Americans  achieve  this  level.  For 
the  other  60  percent,  this  represents  the 
starting  point  so  that  they  can  begin  to 
feel  comfortable  with  regular,  moderate- 
level  activity. 

Structured  Aerobic  Activity  is  the  sec- 
ond level,  encouraged  for  individuals  de- 
siring greater  health  and  vitality.  To  be 
considered  aerobic,  the  selected  activity 
should  utilize  large  leg  or  arm  muscle 
groups,  and  be  performed  three  to  five 
times  each  week  for  20  to  60  continuous 
minutes. 

The  activity  must  be  intense  enough  to 
raise  the  heart  rate  to  a level  within  the 
age-adjusted  Target  Heart  Rate  zone. 

This  is  individually  calculated  by  using  a 
two-step  formula: 

Step  1.  Maximum  Heart  Rate  (MHR) 

= 220  minus  age  in  years. 

Step  2.  Target  Heart  Rate  Zone  = 
60-90  percent  times  MHR. 

For  example,  the  target  heart  rate  zone 
at  age  20  is  120  to  180  beats  per  minute, 


while  a 40-year-old  would  exercise  at  108 
to  162  beats  per  minute. 

When  starting  a structured-aerobic-ac- 
tivity program,  aim  for  the  lower  end  of 
the  target  zone  and  gradually  build  up  to 
the  higher  targets.  Regular  aerobic  activ- 
ity increases  cardiovascular  endurance  and 
energy,  decreases  the  risk  of  heart  disease, 
and  is  a critical  component  of  effective  fat- 
loss  programs.  All  physical  activity  burns 
calories,  but  30  or  more  minutes  of  mod- 
erate aerobic  training  are  considered  “fat 
burning.” 

Strength  Conditioning  is  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pyramid  and  is  central  to  an  ac- 
tive, vigorous  lifestyle.  By  using  free 
weights  or  strength-training  machines  at  a 
fitness  center  or  at  home,  one  can  begin 
strengthening  the  major  muscle  groups. 

The  routine  should  be  performed  in 
one  to  three  sets  of  eight  to  12  repeti- 
tions, repeated  at  least  twice  each  week. 
Strength  conditioning  offers  increased 
muscle  strength  and  tone,  improved  bone 
strength,  decreased  bone  loss,  enhanced 
athletic  performance  and  decreased  body 
fat.  Trained  muscles  burn  more  calories 
before,  during  and  after  exercise. 

Flexibility  exercises  are  an  important 
link  between  a sedentary  and  active  life- 
style. A regular  program  of  stretching  the 
major  muscle  groups  should  be  per- 
formed as  part  of  the  warm-  up  and  cool- 
down for  physical  activity.  Selected 
stretches  should  be  held  15  to  30  seconds 
until  tension  is  felt,  not  pain. 

Bouncing  stretches  that  were  once  rec- 
ommended are  dangerous  and  should  be 
avoided.  Stretching  exercises  improve  pos- 
ture and  circulation  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
injury. 

Competititve  Recreational  Sports  is 

the  apex  of  the  Life  Fitness  Pyramid.  Ac- 
tivities at  this  level  are  not  essential  for  all, 
but  may  improve  or  add  variety  to  an  es- 
tablished fitness  program.  This  may  moti- 
vate individuals  to  achieve  and  maintain 
optimal  levels  of  health  and  fitness. 

A well-rounded  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram includes  an  active  lifestyle,  struc- 
tured aerobic  activity,  strength 
conditioning,  flexibility,  and  competitive 
recreational  sports.  Start  your  1997  fit- 
ness program  with  an  active  lifestyle,  and 
then  enhance  your  fitness  by  choosing  ad- 
ditional life-fitness  activities.  Make  and 
keep  a commitment  to  exercise  regularly. 

(Editor’s  note:  Mahoney  is  with  the  U.S. 

Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and 

Preventive  Medicine.) 
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Perfecting 

the  sales 
close 

by  SFC  Curtis  King,  Recruiting  Operations,  Training 
and  Education  Branch 

Lver  wondered  why,  after  giving  the  best  sales  presen- 
tation of  your  life,  you  still  don’t  get  the  sale?  Well,  you 
cannot  get  them  all,  but  you  can  improve  your  odds. 
How? 

By  improving  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  often 
overlooked  area  of  the  sales  cycle,  the  “close.”  The  close 
in  sales  terms  simply  means  asking  the  customer  to  buy 
your  product.  It  is  said  that  many  salespeople  do  an  excel- 
lent job  selling  their  product,  but  many  lose  the  sale  be- 
cause they  won’t  ask  the  customer  to  buy,  or  they  seem 
to  use  the  wrong  closing  technique.  Knowing  how  to  ask 
and  when  to  ask  will  greatly  affect  the  outcome  of  your 
presentation. 

Stick  with  the  basics 

First  and  foremost,  stick  with  the  basics,  which  means 
prospect,  conduct,  and  process  consistently.  We  cannot 
improve  on  any  of  the  five  sales  skills  unless  we  master  at 
least  the  first  two  areas  of  the  critical  task.  The  top  pro- 
ducers are  there  because  they  do  the  basics  over  and  over. 

Second,  practice  makes  perfect,  so  practice  the  basics. 
Third,  it  is  said  that  80  percent  of  communication  is  un- 
spoken. Hence,  observe  and  study  body  language. 

Fourth,  your  attitude  and  motivation  will  directly  affect 
the  final  outcome.  Remember,  “It’s  your  attitude,  not 
your  aptitude,  that  determines  your  altitude.” 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  the  different  types  of  closes  most 
commonly  used. 

□ Single-Choice  Close  — Get  directly  to  the  point, 

“Are  you  ready  to  join  the  Army?”  With  this  type  of 
close  you  must  ensure  that  you  have  a strong 
agreement  that  the  Army  will  satisfy  the  prospect’s 
needs,  interest,  and  desires  before  using  it. 


Also,  be  prepared  for  objections.  It  is  normal  to  have  ob- 
jections, especially  with  this  type  of  close.  Single-choice 
closes  surface  whatever  objections  that  may  exist.  Objec- 
tions are  good.  Now  you  have  only  to  deal  with  those  ob 
jections.  Reinforce  the  benefits  and  then  close  again. 

□ Already-ln  Close  — It  is  best  described  as  a 
continual  and  progressive  trial  close.  From  the 
moment  you  meet  the  prospect  for  the  initial 
interview,  and  throughout  the  interview,  your  tone  of 
language  should  be  as  if  the  prospect  is  already  in 
the  Army.  Such  as,  “Thank  you,  Chris,  for  coming,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  introduce 
the  Army  to  a new  soldier,”  or  “Okay,  Chris,  let  me 
show  you  how  you  can  take  advantage  of  the 
Army’s  education  programs  once  you  arrive  at  your 
first  assignment.” 

It  is  important  to  remember,  as  with  any  interview,  but 
especially  one  using  this  type  of  close,  your  enthusiasm 
must  be  high.  You  are  attempting  to  develop  a sense  of 
belonging  within  this  individual,  and  you  want  him  or 
her  to  feel  good. 

□ Weighted  Close  — Allows  you  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  Army’s  benefits  of  enlisting  to  any 
other  option  or  options  your  prospect  is  considering. 
Since  this  close  requires  a little  more  time,  the 
dominant  buying  motive  must  be  firmly  established. 

It  is  not  time-effective  to  use  a “weighted  close”  on 
the  wrong  buying  motive. 

Also,  remember  to  use  evidence,  so  that  the  prospect  can 
see  the  benefit  of  the  Army  over  other  plans.  The 
weighted  close  works  well  with  parents  and  married  cou- 
ples. Showing  the  parents  the  benefits  in  clear  and  con- 
cise written  proof  will  make  a world  of  difference  during 
your  interview.  Married  couples  are  generally  interested 
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in  financial  stability  and  career  growth.  When  you  take 
time  to  show  them  the  differences  between  where  they 
are  now  and  where  they  can  be  later,  using  the  before/ 
after,  pro/con,  or  then/now  method,  they  can  see  clearly 
the  best  choice. 

□ Two-Choice  Close  — Give  the  prospect  the  option 
of  two  days  from  which  to  choose  enlistment  (after 
getting  the  agreement  to  enlist).“Well,  Curtis,  I have 
the  1 9th  or  the  21  st  available  for  you  to  take 
advantage  of  these  programs  we  discussed.  Which 
day  is  good  for  you?” 

The  two-choice  close  works  best  with  a prospect  who  is 
ready  and  able  to  buy.  The  objective  of  the  two-choice 
close  is  to  identify  a committed  date  for  enlistment.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  applicant  chooses  a date  other  than 
the  two  you  chose.  This  close  works  well  at  house  calls 
when  parents  are  involved. 

Once  a commitment  has  been  obtained,  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  set  parameters  even  for  the  parents  to  work 
with.  It  allows  you  to  have  some  control  of  how  this 
process  will  unfold.  Caution ! Don’t  get  over- zealous;  it 
could  be  misunderstood  as  high  pressure. 

□ Challenge  Close  — Allows  the  salesperson  to 
uncover  the  emotional  need  to  buy.  This  close 
works  best  with  prospects  who  are  indecisive  with 
which  branch  to  enlist  or  whether  to  go  to  college  or 
not.  It  is  also  effective  with  applicants  who  have 
concerns  about  basic  training  and  everyday  Army 
life. 

“Mike,  knowing  that  you  are  an  intelligent  person,  why 
would  a person  enlist  for  four  years  in  one  branch,  and 
only  receive  $14,900  for  college,  when  he  or  she  can  en- 
list in  the  Army  for  the  same  amount  of  time  and  get 
$40,000?  Since  you  are  a person  of  common  sense  and 
intelligence,  which  one  would  you  prefer?  Then  are  you 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  Army’s  education  pro- 
grams?” 

Or,  “Yes  Karen,  I understand  your  concerns  about  basic 
training.  But  do  you  feel  that  you  are  less  capable  than 
the  thousands  of  female  soldiers  who  have  served  and  are 
serving  now?  Now  are  you  ready  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  women?” 

With  the  challenge  close,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  rapport  is  the  key.  I have  found  it  works  better  dur- 
ing subsequent  interviews,  since  the  rapport  factor 
should  have  gotten  better. 

J Trial  Close  — It  is  your  “thermometer,”  it  allows  you 
to  determine  during  an  interview  whether  or  not 
your  prospect  is  getting  close  to  saying  yes.  It  can 
be  used  as  an  “attitude  check”  at  the  beginning  of 
an  interview,  during  face-to-face  and  telephone 
prospecting,  and  even  as  an  ice  breaker  for  high 
school  presentations. 


Perfecting  takes  practice 

Several  points  must  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  no  set  for- 
mula for  determining  the  proper  close.  This  requires  trial 
and  error,  but  most  of  all  practice.  You  must  continue  to 
talk  to  as  many  people  as  possible  in  order  to  get  better. 
Also,  there  is  no  rule  that  says  only  one  close  can  be  used 
during  an  interview.  It  is  perfecdy  normal  to  use  more 
than  one  type  of  close. 

For  example,  if  you  used  a single-choice  close  and  there 
is  an  objection,  and  let’s  say  the  objection  is  whether  to 
choose  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force.  Since  the  dominant 
buying  motive  has  been  established,  which  close  would 
you  use? 

I suggest  the  weighted  close.  Go  ahead,  oudine  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Army’s  enlistment  options  over  Air  Force 
options.  You  should  use  evidence  to  support  your  posi- 
tion, such  as  Profile  magazine. 

Although  you  have  presented  the  Army  well,  and  you 
know  in  your  heart  of  hearts  the  Army  can  satisfy  the 
prospect’s  needs,  you  may  still  get  the  “I  want  to  wait” 
answer.  It  is  important  here  that  you  maintain  your  pro- 
fessionalism and  end  the  interview  on  a positive  note.  Al- 
ways set  up  a follow-up.  Assuming  that  rapport  has  been 
established,  perhaps  during  the  follow-up  interview  the 
challenge  close  may  come  into  play. 

Now  is  the  time 

It  is  nearing  the  end  of  the  school  year.  This  is  the  perfect 
time  to  set  up  follow-up  interviews.  A number  of  closes 
can  work  well  with  these  students  and  their  parents. 

Presumably,  they  have  had  a chance  to  explore  other  op- 
tions. The  weighted  and  challenge  close  could  work  well 
here. 

Most  follow-up  contacts  should  be  done  face  to  face, 
rather  than  telephonic.  It  is  difficult  for  someone  to  say 
no  when  you  are  one-on-one  with  an  individual.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  conduct  the  follow-up  interview 
at  home,  preferably  with  the  parents  or  anyone  who  may 
have  an  impact  on  the  sales  presentation. 

In  summary,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  bottom  line,  I 
suggest  you  take  a close  look  at  how  you  are  asking  peo- 
ple to  join  the  Army  or  if  you  are  really  asking  at  all.  Re- 
member, a customer  won’t  buy  unless  the  salesperson 
presents  the  product  well,  emphasizes  the  benefits  to  the 
prospect,  and  then  asks  them  to  buy. 
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by  SFC  Alfred  King,  Recruiting  Operations 


Welcome  to  the  world  of  Special  Missions. 

This  is  the  place  at  headquarters  where  the  small  but 
vital  missions  of  USAREC  reside:  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS),  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training 
(WOFT),  USAR  Technical  Warrant  Officer  Recruit- 
ing Program  (TWOR),  Army  Bands,  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Referral  Program,  Chaplain, 
the  Regular  Army  Technical  Warrant  Officer  (TWO) 
Recruiting  Program,  Special  Forces  (Officer  and  En- 
listed), and  Special  Operations  Aviators. 

The  Special  Missions  Division  in  USAREC’s  Recruiting 
Operations  Directorate  is  not  only  the  program  manager  for 
these  various  missions,  it  is  also  responsible  for  conducting 
selection  boards  and  seating  of  selected  applicants.  Accord- 
ing to  MAJ  Michael  Frantz,  division  chief,  “One  minute 
you’re  dealing  with  a band  issue  and  the  next  a Special 
Forces  issue.  You  have  to  wear  many  hats.” 

Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  each  of  these  “special  missions” 
and  see  if  we  can  help  you,  the  Army  recruiter,  to  better  un- 
derstand and  utilize  these  programs. 

OCS 

The  OCS  Program  was  created  to  offer  career  enhancing 
opportunities  to  enlisted  members  of  the  Army.  Today,  350 
enlisted  members  each  fiscal  year  are  selected  to  attend 
OCS.  But  the  Army  also  realized  that  there  were  highly 
skilled  and  educated  civilians,  particularly  engineers  and  sci- 
entists who  have  not  attended  traditional  commissioning 
paths  (West  Point  and  ROTC)  but  that  we  would  like  to 
have  in  the  Army.  As  a result,  USAREC  traditionally  has  an 
accession  mission  of  50  OCS  applicants  per  year.  Because  of 
the  high  quality  of  USAREC’s  OCS  applicants,  we  were 


able  to  maintain  our  50  slots  per  year  while  all  other  com- 
missioning paths  were  greatly  reduced. 

Because  we  do  not  advertise  the  OCS  Program,  the  typi- 
cal applicant  has  a mentor  or  relative  with  strong  Army  ties 
who  has  told  this  applicant  about  the  OCS  option. 

Recent  changes  in  the  OCS  Program  include  quarterly  (in- 
stead of  monthly)  USAREC  selection  boards;  also,  there  are 
now  five  OCS  classes  per  year  instead  of  four.  Once  an  OCS 
applicant  is  selected,  his/her  seat  is  scheduled  by  USAREC 
headquarters.  Because  the  OCS  application  does  not  require 
a lot  of  extra  documentation,  the  recruiter  needs  to  get  the 
packet  submitted  quickly,  so  that  your  applicant  can  be 
boarded,  and  if  selected,  placed  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Pro- 
gram immediately.  If  he  or  she  is  not  selected,  informal  sur- 
veys have  shown  that  60-70  percent  of  them  will  go 
enlisted.  Each  recruiting  battalion  must  submit  at  least  one 
OCS  packet  per  quarter  to  maintain  the  viability  and  quality 
of  the  USAREC  OCS  mission. 

WOFT 

The  drawdown  in  aviation  is 
over!  The  entire  Army  WOFT 
Program,  both  as  an  enlistment 
option  and  in-service,  is  han- 
dled by  USAREC  headquar- 
ters. The  “High  School  to 
Flight  School”  Program  cur- 
rently seats  40  percent  of  all 
WOFT  training  seats;  60  per- 
cent of  training  seats  are  filled 
by  active  Army  and  other  serv- 
ices’ active  enlisted  soldiers. 

The  WOFT  enlistment  option 
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has  been  maintained  at  40  percent  because  of  the  high  qual- 
ity candidates  you,  the  recruiter,  have  provided. 

USAREC  holds  boards  quarterly  for  the  WOFT  enlist- 
ment option  and  bi-monthly  for  in-service  personnel.  The 
current  training  cycle  requires  a doubling  of  WOFT  selec- 
tees. This  is  a tremendous  opportunity  for  the  recruiter  and 
applicant.  We  seat  WOFT  selectees  in  over  20  classes  per 
FY.  We  need  WOFT  packets  now! 

The  longest  delay  in  WOFT  processing  is  traditionally  the 
flight  physical  phase.  However,  today,  the  turn  around  on 
flight  physicals  to  include  final  approval  has  been  only  12-18 
working  days. 

As  with  the  OCS  Program,  WOFT  is  not  advertised,  but 
is  a word  of  mouth  and/or  strong  Army  connection  based 
program. 

Special  Forces 

The  Special  Operations  Re- 
cruiting Company  is  unique  in  its 
mission  and  structure.  The  com- 
pany has  a split  headquarters, 
with  the  first  sergeant  and  Opera- 
tions Section  located  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  and  the  commander 
and  company  clerk  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  There  are  nine  recruiting  sta- 
tions, eight  of  which  recruit  for 
Special  Forces  and  one  recruiting 
for  Special  Operations  Aviators. 
The  stations  are  located  at  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Carson,  Fort 
Hood,  two  at  Fort  Campbell  (the  Aviation  station  and  an 
SF  station),  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Stewart,  Fort  Bragg,  and 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  The  company’s  recruiting  mission  is 
in-service  and  world-wide  in  nature.  We  recruit  volunteers 
from  Korea  to  Bosnia. 

Basic  qualifications  for  Special  Forces  volunteers  can  be 
found  in  USAREC  Pam  601-25;  call  DSN  239-1639  (com- 
mercial 910-432-1639)  for  more  information.  Aviators  who 
are  interested  may  contact  the  Special  Operations  Aviation 
recruiters  at  DSN  635-4384  (commercial  502-798-4384). 

ROTC 

“The  easy  mission,”  the  ROTC  Referral  Program  was  es- 
tablished to  help  the  inter- Army  transfer  of  leads  to  where 
they  are  needed  most.  Traditionally,  USAREC  has  provided 
6,000-10,000  leads  to  the  Cadet  Command  annually  There 
was  never  a tracking  system  in  place  to  verify  the  number  of 
leads  ROTC  provided  to  USAREC-until  now. 

A recent  automation  of  the  ROTC  Referral  System  al- 
lows ROTC  instant  access  to  the  leads  provided  by 
USAREC.  The  automation  eliminated  the  need  for  the 
USAREC  Form  914  A,B,&  C and  all  mailing  costs.  This 


also  saved  battalion  eoperations  shops  thousands  of  man 
hours  by  eliminating  the  referral  update  requirement. 

As  a result  of  automation  and  close  cooperation  between 
the  commands,  ROTC  colleges  and  universities  must  now 
provide  their  command  with  their  stop-out  and  drop-out 
lists.  These  lists  are  then  distributed  to  USARECs  Lead  Cen- 
ter and  come  directly  to  the  recruiting  station  in  the  regular 
distribution  of  leads.  Although  just  instituted  in  May  of 
1996,  ROTC  has  provided  USAREC  over  11,000  leads  as 
of  press  time! 

USAREC’s  mission  for  ROTC  is  5 percent  of  our  total 
enlisted  accession  mission.  That  equates  to  4,285  for  FY  97. 
USAREC’s  goal  is  10,000  leads,  and  we’re  well  on  our  way. 

Army  Bands 

Recruiting  for  musicians  is  a mission  that  is  often  over- 
looked by  many  recruiters.  It  is  an  unfamiliar  process  to 
most,  and  it  requires  some  extra  steps  to  enlist  someone  for 
the  band  program.  Band  recruits  require  an  audition  to  qual- 
ify for  a band  MOS,  and  there  is  not  a large  pool  of  people 
qualified  to  give  this  audition.  In  the  past,  only  band  offi- 
cers, sergeants  major,  first  sergeants,  and  US  Army  Element 
School  of  Music  staff  were  qualified  to  give  these  auditions. 
The  problem  was  that  these  people  are  difficult  to  schedule, 
given  the  fact  that  they  have  full-time  missions  of  their  own 
running  Army  bands.  They  also  are  not  evenly  distributed 
around  the  United  States.  This  had  made  it  difficult  in  the 
past  to  get  auditions  done  in  a timely  manner.  In  addition, 
the  benefits  and  options  that  Army  Bands  offer  were  not  be- 
ing effectively  advertised  in  areas  of  the  country  that  did  not 
have  Army  bands  stationed  locally. 

In  1991,  USAREC  began  developing  a program  to  assist 
recruiters  in  achieving  the  band  mission.  It  has  evolved  and 
grown  over  the  past  few  years,  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  helping  to  achieve  the  mission  of  the  band  recruiting  pro- 
gram. The  program  now  consists  of  a NCO  team  of  six 
band  liaisons,  one  at  each  brigade  headquarters,  and  one  lo- 
cated at  USAREC  headquarters.  Our  mission  is  to  give  pres- 
entations in  their  brigade  area  to  college  and  high  school 
music  programs,  conduct  quali- 
fying auditions  for  the  band  pro- 
gram, and  assist  in  processing 
qualified  recruits  into  the  Army. 

The  USAREC  headquarters  liai- 
son has  the  mission  of  monitor- 
ing auditions  and  mission 
requirements  for  the  command, 
coordinating  with  DA  PER- 
SCOM  band  liaisons,  the  DA 
staff  band  officer,  the  US  Army 
Element  School  of  Music  Staff, 
and  the  34  Army  bands  in  the 
field.  The  HQ  USAREC  liaison 
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also  fills  in  as  needed  when  brigade  liaisons  are  not  available. 
The  liaisons  are  the  “total  package,”  able  to  give  presenta- 
tions to  interested  musicians,  provide  expert  on-site  advice, 
and  give  the  qualifying  audition. 

These  liaisons  work  out  of  the  brigade  operations,  and 
they  are  the  subject  matter  experts  on  Army  bands.  They  are 
there  for  one  reason,  to  help  recruiters  enlist  musicians  in 
the  Army.  In  addition,  they  provide  follow-ups  with  recruits 
in  the  DEE  to  ensure  that  prospective  recruits  enlist.  They 
help  -enlace  DEP  losses  with  qualified  replacements  to  keep 
the  brigade  mission  intact. 

We  emphasize  quality  treatment  for  recruits.  With  our 
presentations,  auditions,  and  advice  we  want  to  project  pro- 
fessionalism in  our  manner  and  accuracy  in  our  information. 
Every  recruit  deserves  no  less.  We  also  communicate  to  band 
recruits  that  the  Army  offers  many  possibilities,  music  being 
just  one  of  many  careers  in  the  Army.  Recruits  who  cannot 
pass  the  audition  are  informed  of  other  possibilities  in  the 
Army,  as  well  as  their  re-audition  options.  If  recruits  see 
their  band  liaison  as  a professional  musician  and  NCO,  one 
who  acts  correcdy,  provides  accurate  information  on  the 
band  program,  and  feel  comfortable  discussing  career  op- 
tions with  us,  they  will  gain  a favorable  impression  of  the 
Army  in  general.  The  treatment  they  get  from  us  will  color 
their  whole  impression  of  our  program,  and  our  Army. 

We  find  that  many  times  people  are  just  not  aware  of  the 
opportunities  available  in  the  Army  for  musicians.  The 
Army  employs  over  1,900  musicians,  and  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est employers  of  musicians  in  the  world!  We  hope  that  with 
the  help  of  the  recruiters  in  the  field  we  can  put  the  word 
out  about  these  opportunities  and  the  benefits  that  go  with 
them.  The  band  mission  is  a small  but  crucial  mission,  and 
we  need  help  from  everyone  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
this  mission.  Army  bands  are  one  of  the  Army’s  best  adver- 
tisements, serving  in  the  public  eye  representing  the  best 
Army  in  the  world.  We  are  constantly  looking  for  quality 
musicians  to  join  us  in  this  mission.  For  more  specific  infor- 
mation or  guidance,  contact  the  HQ  USAREC  Band  Liai- 
son, SFC  Jim  Thaxter,  at  (502)  626-0485. 

IWOft 

The  USAR  Technical  Warrant 
Officer  Mission  has  proven  to  be 
a challenge  that  we  need  to  ac- 
cept and  achieve.  The  man- 
power is  in  place  to  take 
advantage  of  the  available  mar- 
ket. Cooperation  between 
USAREC  and  the  Reserve  Commands  has  provided  the  as- 
sets and  accessibility  to  qualified  soldiers  to  become  Reserve 
warrant  officers. 

The  technical  warrant  officer  recruiter  is  responsible  for 
conducting  presentations  in  TPUs  within  their  assigned  re- 
cruiting zone.  The  presentation  is  to  provide  information  on 


becoming  a warrant  officer,  and  to  identify  potential  candi- 
dates to  process  for  selection.  Applicants  who  are  deemed 
qualified  are  processed  and  their  completed  applications  are 
submitted  to  HQ  USAREC  for  warrant  officer  qualifica- 
tion, any  waivers,  and  selection  board  review. 

The  technical  warrant  officer  mission  is  to  provide  Re- 
serve TPUs  qualified  technicians  to  fill  specific  unit  vacan- 
cies of  the  applications  submitted  to  proponent  for 
consideration,  71  percent  are  submitted  to  the  Warrant  Offi- 
cer Boards  held  bi-monthly  at  USAREC  headquarters.  The 
challenge  is  to  keep  a high  volume  of  technical  warrant  offi- 
cer applications  in  the  system,  and  to  provide  expeditious 
processing  goals  to  fill  TPU  vacancies. 


TWO  (Atthre) 

The  Technical  Warrant  Officer  Recruiting  Team  has  the  vi- 
tal mission  of  recruiting  for  the  41  active  Army  warrant  offi- 
cer fields.  The  team  is  comprised  of  three  warrant  officers 
and  four  NCOs.  It  accomplishes  its  mission  through  in-serv- 
ice recruiting  from  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  (Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard) . The  team  travels 
around  the  world  conducting  briefings  at  Army  installations 
and  NCO  academies. 

In  addition  to  recruiting  potential  applicants,  the  recruit- 
ers also  review  all  applications  and  support  the  selection 
board.  Selection  boards  are  convened  by  the  Special  Mis- 
sions Division  at  USAREC  headquarters  on  a bi-monthly 
basis.  Basic  qualifications  for  Warrant  Officer  MOS  can  be 
found  in  AR  135-100  and  DA  Circular  601-94-1.  For  more 
information  on  this  program  use  the  following  e-mail  ad- 
dress: darosaa@usarec.army.mil. 


Chaplain 

A new  mission,  the 
Chaplain  Recruiting  Pro- 
gram, recently  hung  its 
sign  at  USAREC.  A Re- 
serve mission,  chaplain  re- 
cruiting is  responsible  for 


filling  the  slots  of  the  denominations  of 
chaplains  accepted  by  the  Army.  Each  recruiting  brigade  has 
one  officer  responsible  for  the  recruiting  and  processing  of 
this  new  and  vital  mission.  Regular  Army  chaplains  are  pro- 
cured from  the  reserve  forces. 


In  Closing 

As  you  can  see,  Special  Missions  is  a large  and  very  critical 
part  of  the  recruiting  command.  Every  recruiter  plays  a vital 
part  in  the  diverse  responsibilities  of  accomplishing 
USAREC’s  mission. 

Special  Missions  Branch  can  be  reached  at  commercial 
502-626-0467  (SFC  King,  Division  NCOIC)  or  502-626- 
0483  (SSG  Smith,  Admin  NCOIC). 
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Teaching 
child  ren  0® 
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by  Lisa  Lehnhoff,  Institute  ofHeartMath 
lehnhqff@  heartmatb.  org 

Military  families  face  greater  challenges  today  than  ever 
before.  There  is  uncertainty  about  the  repercussions  of  a 
changing  mission,  funding  and  the  systemic  restructuring  of 
the  armed  forces.  These  changes  are  felt  in  the  lives  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families  as  they  adjust  to  these  new 
realities. 

With  less  family  time  and  more  professional  and  social  de- 
mands, parents  are  stretched  to  provide  their  children  with 
security,  love  and  the  emotional  and  social  skills  they  will 
need  to  build  a successful  and  happy  life  for  themselves. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  the  child  being  raised  within  the 
military  culture.  Frequent  moves,  living  in  isolated  commu- 
nities, and  an  ever  changing  social  and  emotional  environ- 
ment can  only  compound  the  challenges  of  childhood  years. 

Every  child  needs  some  form  of  regular  adult  guidance  to 
move  them  successfully  through  this  period.  If  no  one  is 
available  or  the  caretaker  is  indifferent,  too  busy,  or  too 
stressed,  children  come  up  with  their  own  ideas  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong.  Their  search  for  identity  and  self-esteem 
raises  questions  like:  “who  am  I,”  “does  anyone  care,” 

“what  am  I to  do  with  myself’  and  “who  are  my  friends”? 
These  and  other  similar  questions,  without  adult  support  or 
answers,  leave  young  people  feeling  alone  and  left  to  fend 
for  themselves. 

In  today’s  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world,  young 
people  have  a better  chance  of  success  if  they  are  taught  life 
skills,  spend  regular,  quality  time  with  a parent  or  adult, 
keep  up  with  academic  work  in  school  or  participate  in  vari- 
ous youth  or  community  organizations.  At  the  heart  of  im- 
plementing these  programs  and  strategies  are  the 
fundamental  adult-child  relationships.  Because  children  learn 
more  by  what  we  do  than  by  what  we  say,  it  is  essential  that 
adults  model  what  they  teach.  The  challenges  then  for  par- 
ents is  to  learn  skills  to  sustain  their  mission  and  core  values 
in  the  middle  of  day-to-day  life  and  display  the  type  of  be- 
havior worthy  of  being  emulated  by  children. 


If  adults  are  stressed,  harried  or  consumed  with  profes- 
sional or  personal  needs,  care  and  support  for  children  can 
be  compromised.  With  all  of  the  fast-paced  changes  occur- 
ring, if  s no  wonder  many  parents  have  difficulty  parenting 
while  juggling  other  responsibilities  and  projects.  Will  our 
busy  schedules  disappear  anytime  soon?  Not  likely.  While 
schedule  adjustments  can  be  arranged  to  make  more  quality 
time  with  children,  another  approach  is  probably  more  feasi- 
ble and  time  productive.  By  learning  to  manage  our  emo- 
tions and  attitudes  so  that  when  we  are  present  with  our 
children,  they  sense  balance  and  composure.  The  end  result 
is  increased  emotional  security  in  our  children  and  more  con- 
scious parenting. 

Emotions , intelligence,  and  Learning 

Emotions  play  a primary  role  in  brain  development.  Child 
development  specialist  and  author,  Joseph  Chilton  Pierce, 
has  documented  research  showing  that  when  we  are  upset 
for  any  reason,  “all  neural  activity,  learning,  memory,  cogni- 
tion and  problem-solving  is  adversely  affected.” 

A decade  ago  psychologists  discovered  “state  specific 
learning”  and  the  fact  that  our  emotional  state  is  an  integral 
and  permanent  part  of  each  learning  experience.  Whether  it 
be  our  first  hesitant  steps  as  a toddler,  or  doing  history  in 
college,  our  emotional  state  is  critical  to  what  and  how  we 
learn  and  how  well  we  can  recall  and  apply  what  we’ve 
learned.  An  unhappy  experience  while  learning  something 
new  will,  in  the  future,  bring  up  that  same  feeling  as  we  re- 
call the  item  we  learned.  This  learned  behavior  becomes  un- 
conscious and  an  adult  or  child  often  avoids  learning 
environments  and  challenges  that  give  rise  to  the  unpleasant 
feelings  that  were  imbedded  in  neural  memory  tracks  at  an 
earlier  time. 

Daniel  Goleman’s  recent  best  seller  Emotional  InteUi- 
gence  confirms  these  findings.  Built  into  the  emotional- 
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cognitive  structure  of  the  brain  are  many  evolutionary  func- 
tions that  date  back  to  our  species  struggle  for  survival  and 
the  mechanisms  that  evolved  to  cope  with  that  stress.  Brain 
structures  like  the  amygdala  in  the  “emotional”  or  Limbic  re- 
gion of  the  brain  can  block  the  intellectual  processes  when 
intense  emotions  are  experienced  in  the  system. 

Evolution and  Stress 

We  are  each  born  with  three  brains.  At  the  core,  we  have 
a so-called  Reptilian  or  ancient  brain.  It  brings  us  the 
fight/flight  response,  the  urge  to  survive  and  reproduce,  and 
the  capacity  to  marginally  adapt  to  our  environment.  The 
Limbic  brain,  sometimes  called  the  Mammalian  brain, 
brings  us  our  capacity  for  emotions. 

Mammals  care  for  their  young.  They 
bond  in  clans  and  families.  They  pro- 
tect each  other  and  their  young. 

They  can  play  or  feel  sadness.  The 
most  recent  development  is  the  cor- 
tex, or  the  neo-mammalian  brain.  It 
comprises  80  percent  of  our  human 
brain  and  it  continues  developing. 

All  higher  order  human  capabilities 
like  language,  creativity,  and  prob- 
lem-solving reside  in  the  cortex. 

Significant  research  has  now 
shown  that  stress,  experienced  as  feel- 
ings of  inner  turmoil,  limits  and  in- 
hibits access  to  the  cortical  regions 
of  the  brain.  For  the  past  6 years, 
the  Institute  of  HeartMath  has  been 
conducting  electrophysiological  and 
biomedical  research  studies  into  un- 
derstanding the  mechanics  and  mecha- 
nisms of  emotions,  the  heart  and  the  brain.  The  research  has 
proven  that  the  heart,  which  produces  an  electrical  signal  60 
times  the  amplitude  of  that  of  the  brain,  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  emotional-cognitive  structures  in  the  brain. 

The  heart  is  connected  with  the  prefrontal  lobes  through 
the  emotional  brain  giving  us  access  to  a radically  different 
form  of  intelligence  at  maturity.  Since  the  heart  is  connected 
only  through  the  emotional  brain  we  can  access  this  higher 
stage  only  if  that  emotional  brain  has  itself  been  fully  devel- 
oped. Childhood  and  adolescence  are  the  “stage-specific” 
times  for  that  emotional  development,  which  alone  prepares 
us  for  a more  advanced  and  mature  intelligence  later. 

Love  proves  to  be  our  principal  survival  intelligence,  but, 
like  all  intelligences,  it  must  be  developed.  Not  only  is  learn- 
ing to  love  the  cornerstone  of  all  higher  forms  for  intellect, 
but  it  is  a learning  we  can  undertake  at  any  time  of  life.  Ide- 
ally, a child  learns  to  love  through  first  being  loved,  but 
some  of  us  were  not  nurtured  as  children  and  have  difficulty 
so  nurturing  our  own  children  in  turn.  For  only  as  we  our- 
selves, as  adults,  actually  move  and  have  our  being  in  a state 


of  love,  can  we  be  appropriate  models  and  guides  for  our 
children.  What  we  are  teaches  the  child  far  more  than  what 
we  say,  so  we  must  be  what  we  want  our  children  to  become. 

A Parenting  Manual:  Heart  Hope  for  the  Family  ex- 
plains how  love  increases  perception  and  intuitive  under- 
standing for  both  parents  and  children.  A favorite  phrase 
from  this  book,  quoted  by  parenting  experts  and  educators 
is:  “Loving  parents,  by  their  very  nature,  provide  children 
with  a secure  atmosphere  in  which  to  perceive  life  as  a series 
of  challenges  that  build  confidence,  rather  than  as  a progres- 
sion of  unsolvable  problems  that  destroy  self-worth.” 

When  children  don’t  feel  loved  and  don’t  know  how  to 
love,  their  intelligence  is  restricted  and  so  is  their  ability  to 

select  appropriate  responses  to 
challenges  in  life.  Teaching  Chil- 
dren to  Love  is  the  companion 
book  to  A Parenting  Manual, 
providing  fun  games  and  activities 
to  develop  a child’s  intuitive  intel- 
ligence and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide quality  time  with  the  parent 
or  adult. 

Increasing  your  and  your 
child’s  “know-how”  to  love  is  the 
purpose  of  these  books.  The 
tools,  simple  games,  and  fun  ac- 
tivities will  help  your  child  keep 
their  childlike  spirit  alive  as  they 
grow.  Knowing  how  to  love  will 
help  your  child  unfold  a deeper 
love  for  life  and  address  challenges 
optimistically,  with  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  adventure.  Chil- 
dren who  learn  how  to  love 
remain  wholesome  and  balanced. 
They  develop  a more  complete  perspective  of  life.  They  are 
able  to  make  wiser  decisions,  care  for  themselves  and  others, 
and  pass  the  understanding  of  how  to  love  onto  their  chil- 
dren. 

Family  can  be  a refuge  from  the  stress  of  the  workplace  or 
it  can  be  an  added  stressor.  Raising  children,  growing  and 
guiding  a family,  may  be  the  most  difficult  and  yet  the  most 
fulfilling  aspects  of  adult  life.  Parents  who  develop  real  self- 
management and  emotional  intelligence  can  raise  balanced, 
stable  children.  These  are  children  who  can  adapt  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, learn  with  greater  speed,  depth  and  retention 
and  apply  their  growing  intelligence  in  a social  realm  in 
ways  that  bring  esteem  and  empowerment.  The  tools  and 
techniques  in  these  two  books  have  been  designed  to  help 
parents  and  children  find  and  develop  new  value  and  har- 
mony in  the  family  dynamic. 

For  a copy  of  A Parenting  Manual  or  Teaching  Chil- 
dren to  Love,  contact  your  battalion  Family  Service  Coordi- 
nator. 
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Paying  for  college 


by  Gary  Bloomfield,  Kansas  CityA&PA 


One  of  the  Army’s  biggest  selling  points  is  its  education 
opportunities,  which  of  course  recruiters  from  the  other  serv- 
ices claim  to  match,  but  in  reality  can’t  measure  up  to.  Re- 
cruiters, when  explaining  the  Army  to  counselors  and 
principals,  students  and  parents,  need  to  play  up  the  notable 
edge  over  what  the  other  services  do  and  don’t  offer. 


Teenagers  who  have  taken  the  time  to  check  out  all  of  the 
services  already  know  that  the  Army  leads  the  pack.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Teenage  Research  Unlimited  survey  done  in  late 
1995,  which  asked  2,043  teenagers  their  opinion  on  a vari- 
ety of  topics  related  to  the  military,  “the  Army  has  an  over- 
whelming lead  in  money  for  college.”  And  “money  for 
education  is  the  number  one  reason  for  considering  military 
enlistment.” 

If  that’s  not  ammunition  enough  to  trumpet  the  Army’s 
lead  over  the  other  services,  then  how  about  the  1995  Youth 
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Attitude  Tracking  Study,  which  also  ranked  money  for  col- 
lege as  the  primary  reason  teenagers  gave  for  considering 
joining  one  of  the  armed  services?  According  to  the  Re- 
cruiter Journal  (May  1996),  ‘In  both  studies  (the  Teenage 
Research  Unlimited  Survey  and  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study),  the  respondents  think  the  Army  is  the  best  service 
for  money  for  education.” 

The  Army's  reputation  has  thanged 
since  Vietnam 

“Where  at  one  time  — during  the  draft  days  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  — we  would  sign  up  drop-outs  and  GED  gradu- 
ates, today  we  are  much  more  selective  in  who  we  hire,” 
stresses  LTC  James  Leach,  Kansas  City  Battalion  Com- 
mander. “Unlike  in  the  past,  when  the  Army  had  a reputa- 
tion of  stealing  students  away  from  high  school  before  they 
graduated,  today  they  can’t  join  the  Army  unless  they  do 
graduate.” 

Some  teachers  and  counselors  who  are  not  aware  of  nor 
understand  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  erroneously  assume 
that  recruiters  are  roaming  the  hallways  trying  to  enlist  stu- 
dents on  the  spot.  Recruiters  need  to  stress  that  the  reason 
for  signing  them  early,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
must  graduate,  is  to  ensure  a school  slot  at  basic  and  AIT. 

Recruiters  serve  as  "watchdogs" 

Recruiters  need  to  emphasize  that  the  Army  is,  in  fact,  a 
strong  advocate  for  education.  Counselors  and  principals 
need  to  know  that  recruiters  regularly  check  report  cards, 
watching  for  any  drop  in  grades  which  might  prevent  a stu- 
dent from  graduating.  Recruiters  in  actuality  serve  as 
“watchdogs”  — alerting  counselors  of  students  who  may 
need  extra  tutoring.  The  recruiter  is  in  fact  a partner  in  the 
graduation  process. 


Planning  for  Life  Program 

Long  before  a student’s  final  year  in  high  school,  recruit- 
ers have  already  stressed  the  importance  of  getting  an  educa- 
tion. 

“We  have  a Planning  for  Life  Program,”  explains  Educa- 
tion Coordinator  Nancy  Ray,  “ which  encourages  business, 
education  and  government  leaders  at  the  local  level  to  form 
an  alliance  and  encourage  young  people  to  start  thinking  of 
what  they  want  to  do  in  life.” 

Schools  interested  in  implementing  this  program  receive 
guidebooks  and  materials  for  both  staff  and  students. 

Currently  there  are  211  Kansas  and  Missouri  middle 
schools  and  high  schools  registered  in  the  Planning  for  Life 
Program. 

“In  promoting  this  program,  we  award  area  schools 
which  develop  a Career  Planning  Program,”  notes  Leach. 

Through  the  Army’s  Stay  in  School  Program,  all  high 
school  students  are  encouraged  to  graduate,  while  drop-outs 
are  urged  to  go  back  to  school  and  get  their  GED. 

CONAP  and  SO C 

Recruiters  need  to  understand  that  most  prospects  are  not 
planning  on  a career  in  the  Army,  but  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  its  wide  variety  of  educational  benefits  and  options. 
Among  these: 

■ The  Concurrent  Admissions  Program  (CONAP) 
which  allows  new  soldiers  to  enroll  in  colleges  when 
they  enlist.  By  doing  this,  they  plan  a course  of  study 
with  guidance  counselors  at  the  Army  Education 
Center  on  post  where  they  are  stationed,  then  take 
classes  while  in  the  Army,  during  their  off-duty  time, 
knowing  those  courses  will  be  accepted  by  their 
chosen  college  when  they  return  home.  Currendy 
there  are  more  than  1,100  colleges  participating  in 
CONAP. 

■ The  Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges,  or  SOC, 
complement  CONAP.  More  than  1,100  colleges  and 
universities  work  with  DOD  to  develop  college 
courses  which  meet  transfer  requirements.  Even  if  they 
get  sent  overseas  or  to  another  post,  they  won’t  lose 
credit  for  any  of  the  courses  they’ve  already  taken  in 
the  Army.  And  many  soldiers  leave  the  Army  after  a 
few  years  with  enough  credits  to  return  home  and 
enroll  in  their  college  as  upperclassmen. 

Soldiers  Invest  in  Their  Own  Education 

The  Army  College  Fund  and  Montgomery  GI  Bill  encour- 
ages servicemembers  to  set  some  of  their  monthly  paycheck 
aside  for  college.  Depending  on  how  much  they  contribute 
and  how  long  they  enlist,  they  can  expect  the  Army  to  kick 
in  double  that  amount  — for  a total  of  $40,000  — once 
they  get  out  and  return  to  school. 

Of  course  recruiters  know  all  this,  but  these  facts  need  to 
be  relayed  to  high  school  counselors  who  may  not  realize 
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what  the  Army  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  educational  bene- 
fits. 

Teenagers  toncerned  about  college  costs 

In  both  Teenage  Research  Unlimited  Survey  and  the 
Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  young  men  and  women 
agreed  that  money  for  college  was  the  Army’s  biggest  entice- 
ment, with  the  other  services  trailing  far  behind. 

Most  recently  the  Kansas  City  Star  conducted  a survey  of 
more  than  8,700  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  from  42 
area  high  schools,  asking  what  issues  they  were  most  con- 
cerned about.  More  than  any  other  issue,  making  college  af- 
fordable was  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Concern  about  college  affordability  cuts  across  all  demo- 
graphic groups  from  the  inner  city  to  wealthy  suburbs  to 
rural  areas,”  reported  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  a Mar.  3, 

1996,  article.  “Most  students  seem  to  realize  they  face  a 
daunting  task  to  pay  for  higher  education.  (And)  studies  by 
the  publication,  America’s  Best  Colleges,  show  that  only  4 
percent  of  college- bound  students  can  afford  to  pay  for  col- 
lege without  some  form  of  financial  aid. 

“For  many  of  this  year’s  seniors,  that  means  finding  a part- 
time  job,  looking  for  loans,  scouring  for  scholarships  or  fac- 
ing a harsh  reality  — a college  education  may  not  be 
possible.” 

And  that  would  be  a tragic  loss,  especially  for  young  peo- 
ple who  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  attend  college. 

Thousands  of  vets  cashing  in 

Yet  while  thousands  of  young  people  are  struggling  to  af- 
ford the  high  cost  of  college  tuition,  every  year  hundreds  of 
area  veterans  are  utilizing  their  educational  entitlements  at 
local  colleges  and  universities.  In  1994  alone,  Kansas  re- 
ceived $2.5  million  in  veteran  benefits,  while  Missouri  re- 
ceived $3.1  million. 

$ome  counselors  though  still  feel  that  the  armed  services 
are  preventing  qualified  high  school  graduates  from  attend- 
ing college,  forgetting  the  fact  that  some  young  people  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  the  high  tuition  fees,  even  at  state 


School  Lists 

It  is  important  for  educators  to  assist 
recruiters  in  reaching  young  people  who 
may  not  realize  the  Army  is  such  a 
strong  supporter  and  resource  for  their 
educational  needs. 

“Some  administrators  are  very 
supportive,  giving  our  recruiters  an 
office  to  work  in  and  to  meet  with 
students,  and  providing  them  with  a 
roster  of  their  students,”  notes  Leach. 

Some  administrators  though,  not 
realizing  that  Public  Law  96-342  states 
that  “it  is  appropriate  for  each 
institution  to  release  to  the  armed  forces 
information  regarding  students  which  is 
relevant  to  recruiting,”  either  refuse  to 
provide  a roster  of  their  students  or 
they  charge  a fee,  sometimes  as  much  as 
several  hundred  dollars. 

Justification  in  obtaining  school  lists 
for  recruiting  purposes  is  very  simple, 
though:  The  US  Constitution  gives  the 
federal  government  the  authority  “to 
raise  and  support  Armies.” 


universities.  In  Kansas  City  area  alone,  88  veterans  attended 
Longview  Community  College  in  1994,  42  attended  Maple 
Woods  Community  College,  and  74  were  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  totaling  more  than 
$300,000  in  tuition  fees. 

At  Central  Missouri  State  University  in  Warrens  burg,  100 
veterans  attended  school,  spending  $156,000  in  education 
entidements.  And  more  than  170  other  academic  institu- 
tions in  the  two-state  area  received  tuition  money  from  en- 
rolled veterans. 

Only  a few  years  earlier,  many  of  those  veterans  were  just 
graduating  from  high  school,  trying  to  figure  out  how  they 
could  ever  afford  to  attend  college.  But  thanks  to  the  Army 
College  Fund  and  Montgomery  GI  Bill,  they  are  now  com- 
pleting their  education  and  getting  ready  to  step  into  the 
business  world. 

The  Army’s  strongest  selling  point  remains  its  great  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  recruiters  need  to  ram  that  point  home 
to  educators,  parents  and  students.  . . all  of  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  high  cost  of  getting  a college  degree  today. 
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for  Gold 


In  order  to  achieve 
one’s  goals,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  making  giant 
leaps  and  bounds,  it  is  more 
a matter  of  taking  small 
incremental  steps.  An  ancient 
Chinese  proverb  says,  “The  longest 
journey  begins  with  a single  step.” 

Achieving  one’s  goals  is  also  about 
the 

ability 

to  keep  taking 
those  steps,  day  after 
day,  and  never  knowing  when  or 
if  you  will  ever  achieve  your  goals. 

Many  people  lack  the  persistence  and  faith 
to  achieve  their  goals.  They  want 
everything  right  now,  and  as  soon  as  they 
experience  failure,  they  stop  trying.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  only  want  your  goals, 
one  must  stay  the  course  and  keep  on 
going  even  through  failure. 

Consider  the  story  of  Billy  Mills,  a 
former  US  Marine,  who  won  a gold  medal  in  the 
Olympics  10,000  meter  race.  Mills  was  considered  by 
everyone  as  the  underdog,  but  he  never  quit  believing  he 
could  win.  He  barely  qualified  for  the  Olympic  team  with 
a time  that  was  50  seconds  slower  than  the  leader.  In  order 
for  him  to  win  the  race  he  would  have  to  drastically 
improve  his  time,  but  instead  of  looking  at  the  time  as  one 
lump  sum,  he  broke  each  of  the  25  laps  down  into  only  a 
2-second-per-lap  improvement.  He  believed  that  if  only  he 
could  run  just  a little  faster  each  lap  he  would  win  the  gold 
medal. 

To  prepare  for  the  race,  Mills  ran  numerous  races  as  part 
of  his  training  program  and  lost  every  one  of  them. 


However,  what  made  the 
difference  was  that  while  everyone 
else  rested  before  the  race,  Mills  kept 
on  training  prior  to  the  race.  He 
believed  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
rest  after  he  achieved  his  goal.  On  the  day 
of  possibly  the  greatest  upsets  in  history, 
Mills  was  ready.  He  ran  the  first  half  of  the 

10,000 
meters  in  his 
personal  best  time, 
but  he  was  still  lagging 
behind  the  leader.  He  could  have  easily 
quit;  after  all,  nobody  expected  him  to 
even  come  close.  But  he  just  kept  on 
running.  He  visualized  himself  sprinting 
past  the  leader  and  winning  the  gold 
medal,  and  that  is  just  what  he  did. 

Immediately  following  his  victory,  a 
reporter  ran  up  to  him  and  asked,  ccWho 
are  you?”  Nobody  had  known  he  existed, 
let  alone  imagined  that  he  would  win  the 
race.  Mills  came  from  being  a virtual 
unknown  to  achieving  his  goal  of 
winning  the  gold.  He  did  this  by 
demonstrating  the  determination  and 
commitment  necessary  to  succeed. 

The  good  thing  is  that  everyone  is 
capable  of  doing  the  same.  It  doesn’t 
matter  who  you  are,  or  who  you  know. 
Simply  follow  the  same  basic  principles 
of  patience  and  persistence,  as  Mills  did, 
to  increase  your  chance  of  achieving  your  life’s  goals.  By 
looking  at  large  goals  as  a series  of  small  steps,  and 
staying  committed,  one  can  quickly  move  down  the 
path  to  success! 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better 
off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it  than  to  be 
dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and 
make  it  better.  You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone. 

What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them 
on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions on  the  back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for 
improvement.  Recruiters,  support  staff,  and  family  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  con- 
cerns. If  you  desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or 
suggestions,  please  include  your  name  and  address.  Names 
are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  ing  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received 

accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  directly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox, 

your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruit-  Ky. 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 Feb  96  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete.) 
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Schedule 


May 

August 

16-17 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA 

5-6 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  PA 

23 

Fort  Ritchie,  MD 

8-9 

Fort  Monmouth,  NJ 

25 

Fort  Detrick,  MD 

12 

Fort  Bragg,  NC 

27-28 

Fort  Drum,  NY 

15-16 

Fort  Campbell,  KY 

30 

Fort  Hamilton,  NY 

18-20 

Hawaii 

June 

September 

3 

Rock  Island,  IL 

11 

Fort  Irwin,  CA 

6-7 

Fort  McCoy,  WI 

13 

China  Lake  NAWS,  CA 

10 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS 

16 

Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  AZ 

12 

Fort  Riley,  KS 

18-20 

Fort  Huachuca,  AZ 

15-16 

Fort  Carson,  CO 

22 

White  Sands,  NM 

19-20 

Fort  Sill,  OK 

23-24 

Fort  Bliss,  TX 

22 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  TX 

27 

Lackland  AFB,  TX 

23 

San  Antonio,  TX 

30 

Fort  Polk,  LA 

26-27 

Fort  Hood,  TX 

29 

Texarkana,  TX 

October 

1 

Fort  Polk,  LA 

July 

3-4 

Fort  Rucker,  AL 

1 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  MO 

6-7 

Fort  Stewart,  GA 

4-6 

Fort  Benning,  GA 

11-12 

Fort  Jackson,  SC 

8-9 

Fort  McClellan,  AL 

14-15 

Fort  Eustis,  VA 

11-13 

Fort  Gordon,  GA 

17 

Fort  Monroe,  VA 

15 

Fort  McPherson,  GA 

20-21 

Aberdeen  Prvg  Grounds,  MD 

18 

Redstone  Arsenal,  AL 

23 

Fort  Meade,  MD 

21-22 

Fort  Knox,  KY 

25 

Washington  DC 

25-26 

Fort  Lee,  VA 

29 

Fort  Dix,  NJ 

31 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  PA 

The  cast  is  rehearsing,  the  techni- 
cians are  fine  tuning  the  lighting 
and  the  carpenters  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  the  set  as  the 
1997  US  Army  Soldier  Show  pre- 
pares to  hit  the  road. 

Beginning  May  16  at  its  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  home,  the  show’s 
soldier-performers  will  sing  and 
dance  their  way  through  22  states 
as  well  as  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Korea  during  a six-month  tour  that 
ends  in  late  October. 

The  Soldier  Show  is  a 90-minute 
production  by  soldiers  for  soldiers. 
The  program  is  designed  to  offer 
something  for  everyone,  from  the 
World  War  II  vet  to  the  newest 
slick-sleeved  private. 

The  show  offers  recruiters  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  show  pros- 
pects, Delayed  Entry  Program 
(DEP)  members,  and  centers  of 
influence  (COI)  that  there’s  more 
to  the  Army  life  than  tanks,  rifles, 
and  crawling  through  the  mud.  At 
the  end  of  each  performance  the 
show’s  soldier- performers  line  up 
to  talk  with  audience  members  and 
sign  autographs. 

Recruiters  interested  in  talcing 
their  prospects,  DEP  members,  or 
COIs  to  a Soldier  Show  perform- 
ance should  contact  their  battalion 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 
staff. 
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by  Pat  Grobschmidt,  Milwaukee  Battalion  A&PA 


hope  of  getting 
out  of  the  base- 
ment was  to  re- 
cruit some 
recruiters. 

Smith,  having 
some  experience 
with  the  AGR  hire 

A hiring  board 
consisting  of  station 
commander  SFC 
Marvin  McAttee, 

CPT  Todd  Welsch 
(battalion  Reserve 
operations  officer), 
Reserve  ops  NCOIC 
MSG  Glen  Smith, 
and  MSG  Francisco 
Gonzales  (battalion 
operations)  inter- 
view a potential  Re- 
serve recruiter. 


What  does  it  take  to  have  the  number 
one  AGR  (Active  Guard  and  Reserve)  hir- 
ing program  in  USAREC?  Just  ask  Mil- 
waukee Battalion’s  CPT  Todd  Welsch, 
Reserve  operations  officer,  or  MSG  Glenn 
Smith,  Reserve  operations  NCOIC. 

At  the  end  of  FY  96  Milwaukee  Battalion 
ranked  among  the  bottom  10  in  USAREC  for 
USAR  production.  Although  they  did  what  they 
could,  there  just  were  not  enough  USAR  recruit- 
ers assigned  to  the  battalion.  With  a shortage  or 
seven  Reserve  recruiters,  the  battalion  faced  six 
losses  in  1st  quarter  FY  97.  Plans  to  send  another 
three  to  ANCOC  during  2nd  quarter  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  AGR  force  considerably. 

Imagine  having  the  highest  write  rate  in  3d  Bri- 
gade and  USAREC’s  sixth  highest  USAR  mission 
while  ranking  25th  in  USAR  strength.  It  was  ob- 
vious the  only 


program,  started  researching  the  effectiveness  and  feasi- 
bility of  an  AGR  job  fair.  Forming  a partnership  with 
Welsch,  the  pair  rummaged  through  regulations  and 
started  making  calls.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  their  enthu- 
siasm to  turn  to  discouragement. 

“The  regulations  no  longer  applied  due  to  funding  con- 
straints and  HIV  requirements,”  said  Welsch,  “but  we  had 
to  do  something  to  increase  our  reserve  recruiter  strength.” 

Drawing  from  past  experience,  regulations,  and  informa- 
tion they  had  gathered,  Welsch  and  Smith  decided  to  host  a 
modified  version  of  an  AGR  Hire  Fair.  They  contacted  eligi- 
ble Reservists,  invited  recruiting  personnel  to  include  their 
spouses,  established  deadlines,  and  held  hiring  boards.  They 
agreed  to  offer  two  sessions  during  the  fair  to  accommodate 
participants  work  schedules  and  travel  distances. 

A massive  mail-out  put  everything  in  motion.  More  than 
1,970  sergeants,  staff  sergeants,  and  sergeants  first  class  as- 
signed to  Reserve  units  in  Wisconsin  were  notified  of  the 
fair.  To  increase  saturation,  recruiters  posted  flyers  on  every 
Reserve  unit  bulletin  board.  In  addition,  unit  commanders 
announced  the  hiring  fair  at  unit  formations  and  Reserve 
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partnership  council  meetings.  Welsch  and  Smith  were  soon 
bombarded  with  calls  from  prospective  AGR  recruiters. 

“The  number  of  responses  we  received  surpassed  our  ex- 
pectations,” said  Welsch.  “The  more  the  phone  rang,  the 
more  optimistic  we  became.” 

As  the  fair  date  approached,  Welsch  and  Smith  retained 
their  enthusiasm.  They  continued  coordinating  for  those  as- 
sisting with  the  fair.  They  invited  Milwaukee  Battalion  com- 
mander LTC  Sidney  Morgan,  CPT  Kevin  Knapp,  3d 
Brigade  USAR  operations  officer,  and  three  of  Milwaukee 
Battalion’s  top  recruiters  to  assist  them.  Nikki  Smith, 

Smith’s  wife,  was  also  invited  to  attend.  Meanwhile,  forms 
were  mailed  to  prospective  recruiters,  questions  were  an- 
swered, and  attendance  was  confirmed. 

The  show  date  finally  arrived  and  so  did  22  Reservists 
and  their  spouses.  Held  at  the  84th  Division  (IT)  Headquar- 
ters in  Milwaukee,  the  atmosphere  of  the  fair  was  very  re- 
laxed and  informal.  Beverages  and  pastries  were  provided, 
and  an  open  forum  allowed  attendees  to  ask  questions  as 
they  arose.  Nothing  was  sugar-coated.  All  questions  were  an- 
swered with  complete  candor. 

“Nikki  proved  to  be  our  most  valuable  asset,”  said  Smith. 
“During  one  of  the  breaks  the  spouses  converged  on  her  ask- 
ing questions  about  benefits,  medical,  working  hours,  etc. 
She  definitely  calmed  a lot  of  fears  and  apprehensions  many 
of  them  had.” 

‘Inviting  spouses  to  the  job  fair  was  critical,”  said  Welsch. 
“Several  of  the  Reservists  hired  stated  ‘If  MSG  Smith’s  wife 
hadn’t  been  there,  my  wife  wouldn’t  have  let  me  become  a 
recruiter’.” 

Thirty  days  following  the  fair,  the  battalion  held  the  first 
of  two  hiring  boards.  A total  of  17  soldiers  presented  them- 
selves to  the  boards  conducted  by  Welsch,  Smith,  a com- 
pany first  sergeant,  and  a station  commander.  Each  soldier 
was  interviewed  for  30-45  minutes  and  received  a recom- 
mendation from  the  hoard. 

"Vie  asked  the  first  sergeant  and 
station  tommander  if  they  would 
want  this  individual  working  in  his 
station  or  company,"  said  Welsth. 
"Their  answers  tarried  a lot  of 
weight  on  the  retommendation." 


Prior  to  forwarding  the  recommendations  to  brigade, 
each  packet  was  thoroughly  examined.  Providing  quality 
control  proved  to  be  very  time-consuming  for  Welsch  and 
Smith. 

"Patket  quality  tontrol  is  tritital," 
said  Smith.  "We  wanted  to  make 
sure  our  patkets  were  perfect,  so 
as  not  to  cause  any  delays." 

The  extra  attention  to  detail  really  paid  off.  Nine  new  Re- 
serve recruiters  have  been  added  to  the  Milwaukee  Battalion 
roster  since  last  fall,  and  another  five  are  currently  attending 
the  recruiter  course.  In  addition,  the  battalion  is  working 
two  more. 

“The  AGR  Hire  Fair  was  a success  but  we  can’t  relax  yet,” 
said  Smith.  “Milwaukee  Battalion  expects  another  five  losses 
this  fiscal  year  and  a possible  increase  in  the  number  of 
authorized  Reserve  recruiters.” 

So  the  battle  continues.  The  next  Milwaukee  Battalion 
AGR  Hire  Fair  is  scheduled  for  May.  Do  you  know  anyone 
interested  in  becoming  a recruiter? 


CPT  Todd  Welsch,  MSG  Glen  Smith,  and  MSG  Francisco 
Gonzales  served  on  the  Reserve  recruiter  hiring  board  that 
was  a direct  result  of  a recent  AGR  Hire  Fair. 
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Safety  Guardian  Award  honors  Army  recruiter 


by  Bill  Hines,  Pittsburgh  Battalion  APA 

Saving  lives  is  nothing  new  to  SFC  Curtis 
Page.  For  the  past  nine  years,  he  has  been 
stationed  with  the  Pittsburgh  Army 
Recruiting  Battalion.  In  that  time  he  has 
saved  three  lives. 

Last  year,  Page  was  forced  into  action  during  the  11th 
Annual  Riverboat  Cruise  for  Hospitalized  Veterans. 
Page  was  serving  as  the  coordinator  for  the  Armed 
Forces  during  this  event.  While  sitting  at  his  table  with 
several  other  military  members,  Page  noticed  that  one 
of  the  patients  seated  at  the  next  table  was  choking. 

CPT  John  Macaluso,  a pilot  with  the  Air  Force 
National  Guard,  who  was  seated  at  the  table  with 
Page,  went  to  investigate  the  activities  and  returned 
after  he  was  told  everything  was  under  control. 
However,  this  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Connie 
Manoha,  a nurse  on  duty  from  the  Veterans  Hospital, 
said,  ‘We  thought  we  had  dislodged  the  item  from  the 
throat  of  the  patient.  Further  attempts,  including  the 
Heimlich  maneuver,  failed  to  clear  his  airway.” 

Page  aggressively  applied  the  Heimlich  maneuver  with 
greater  force  and  successfully  dislodged  the  item  from 
the  patient’s  throat. 

As  a Vietnam  veteran,  Page  has  been  forced  into 
medical  duty  many  times;  however,  this  soldier  of  25 
years  has  never  been  trained  as  a medic.  His  training 
consists  only  of  one  first-aid  class  and  emergency  first 
aid  he  administered  while  in  combat  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

He  first  put  that  training  and  experience  to  use  when 
Dante  Smith,  a five-year-old,  tagged  along  with  his 
father,  Dariel,  in  1989  to  meet  with  Page  at  his 
recruiting  office.  During  his  visit,  Dante  began  to  turn 
blue.  Page  guessed  that  the  candy  he  had  been  eating 
had  become  lodged  in  his  throat.  Dariel  immediately 
tried  to  assist  his  son  but  was  having  no  success.  “I  had 
no  other  choice  but  to  use  the  Heimlich  maneuver,” 


Page  said.  The  piece  of  candy,  “with  some  prayers,” 
popped  out  of  Dante’s  throat  and  dropped  to  the  floor. 

In  1988,  Page  used  other  techniques  to  save  another 
accident  victim.  While  driving  home  he  came  upon  a 
motorist  who  had  swerved  off  the  road  and  rammed  into 
a utility  pole.  The  driver  was  bleeding  profusely. 

Bystanders  were  reluctant  to  approach  the  vehicle  because 
power  lines  were  dangling  over  the  car  and  the  street  was 
wet.  Page  put  his  leather  coat  over  his  hand,  then  carefully 
removed  the  victim  from  the  car  and  began  to  treat  the 
victim’s  wound  by  applying  direct  pressure. 

“Whether  I’m  dealing  with  an  Army  Reserve  prospect  or 
someone  who  is  in  need  of  assistance,  I can’t  give  less  than 
100  percent  of  myself,”  Page  said.  A soldier  and  father  of 
five,  Page  has  lived  to  the  words  of  the  Army  slogan,  “Be 
All  You  Can  Be,”  by  doing  all  he  can  do. 

Because  of  his  actions  in  emergency  situations  that  saved 
three  lives,  SFC  Curtis  Page  was  awarded  the  Army  Safety 
Guardian  Award. 

— "Whether  I'm  dealing  with  an  Army 
Reserve  prospect  or  someone  who 
is  in  need  of  assistance,  I can't 
give  less  than  100  percent  of 
myself,"  Page  said. 

More  about  the  Safety  Guardian  Award 

The  Army's  Safety  Guardian  Award  recognizes  Army  person- 
nel for  extraordinary  actions  in  emergencies.  To  be  eligible 
for  the  award,  a soldier  or  Department  of  the  Army  civilian 
must  have  accomplished  one  of  the  following: 

• Prevented  injury  to  personnel 

• Prevented  an  imminent-danger  situation 

• Minimized  or  prevented  damage  to  Army  property 

Further  guidelines  are  in  AR  672-74:  Army  Accident  Awards 
Program. 
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Army  Demographics  > 

USAREC  collects  all  the  data  to  detail  the  demographics  of  who  we  recruit.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  the 
composition  of  our  Army.  The  following  statistics  were  provided  by  Dr.  Naomi  Verdugo,  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Personnel,  Senior  Demographer.  The  data  is  current  as  of  September  1996,  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  you  have 
any  further  questions,  contact  MAJ  Michael  McGurk,  Advertising  Research,  USAREC-PAE,  (502)  626-0331. 


Soldier  Demographics 


Drawdown 

Annual 

Cum 

Active 

Pet  Chg 

Pet  Chg 

Sep  89 

769,741 

Sep  90 

732,403 

-4.9% 

-4.9% 

Sep  91 

710,821 

-2.9% 

-7.7% 

Sep  92 

610,450 

-14.1% 

-20.7% 

Sep  93 

572,423 

-6.2% 

-25.6% 

Sep  94 

541,343 

-5.4% 

-29.7% 

Sep  95 

508,559 

-6.1% 

-33.9% 

Sep  96 

491,103 

-3.4% 

-36.2% 

Sep  97  (projected) 

495,000 

0.8% 

-35.7% 

Total 

Strength 

Pet 

Pet 

Number 

Female 

Minority 

Active 

491,103 

14.2% 

38.8% 

USMA 

3,929 

13.2% 

18.1% 

Cadets 

369,976 

8.6% 

25.6% 

Guard 

544,440 

22% 

38% 

Reserve 


Accessions 

FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

TOTAL 

68,038 

62,931 

73,418 

Total  NPS 

60,212 

57,262 

70,363 

Female  % 

18.4% 

18.9% 

20.3% 

Black  % 

22.2% 

22.5% 

23.5% 

Prior  Svc  % 

11.5% 

9% 

4.1% 

HSDG  % 

95.2% 

95.6% 

95.2% 

TSC  l-IIIA 

70.6% 

69.4% 

67.4% 

Accessions  FY97 

Objective: 

89,700 

Grade 

Number 

Pet 

Officer 

68,826 

14.1% 

Warrant 

11,967 

2.5% 

Enlisted 

406,504 

83.4% 

Age  Groups 

Officer 

Enlisted 

17-20 

0% 

16.6% 

21-24 

10.6% 

27.1% 

25-29 

23.6% 

23.5% 

30-39 

41 .4% 

27.4% 

40&  Over 

24.4% 

5.4% 

Median  Age 

34  yrs 

26  yrs 

Education  Level  - Officer 

Number 

Percent 

BA  Degree  & above 

69,343 

86.4% 

MA  Degree 

17,493 

21.8% 

PhD  Degree 

791 

1 .0% 

Professional  Deg 

8,680 

10.8% 

(MD,  JD,  etc) 

Other/Unknown 

10,922 

13.6% 

Education  Level  - Enlisted  (As  of  Nov  96) 


Number 

Percent 

<High  School  or  GED 

17,756 

4.4% 

H.S.  & above 

388,331 

95.6% 

Some  College 

84,280 

20.8% 

BA  Degree  + 

15,572 

3.8% 

Crime  Statistics 

FY96 

Rate/1 ,000 

Incidents 

Soldiers 

Violent  Crime 

1,094 

2.21 

Property  Crime 

3,055 

6.17 

Drug  Crime 

3,660 

7.39 

Purple  Heart  Recipients 

1017  Awards  Since  Dec  89 


EO  Discriminaton  Complaints* 


Dual  Military  Marriages  (as  pet  of  all 

marriages) 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Officer 

4.7% 

43.3% 

8.5% 

Enlisted 

5.1% 

35.4% 

8.5% 

TOTAL 

5.0% 

36.8% 

8.5% 

Soldiers  with  Children 

Officer 

52.3% 

Warrant 

74.3% 

Enlisted 

47.9% 

Average  Number  of  Children  (for  soldiers  who 
have  children) 

1.9  children  per  soldier 

Sole  Parents 

3.8%  of  the  active  Army 

Family  Members 

Spouses  270,614 

Children  473,811 

Adult  Dependents  3 687 
TOTAL  748,112 


Avg  Soldier’s  Pay  (E4,  5 years  of  service, 
married  with  2 children)  - at  Fort  Drum,  Jan  97 
Base  Pay:  $1 ,341 .60  per  month 

BAQ:  408.00  per  month 

BAS:  252.46  per  month 

VHA:  54.01  per  month 

TOTAL  $2,056.07  per  month 

$24,672.84  per  year 


Race  by  Gender  - Officer 


Male 

Female 

Total 

White 

81 .7% 

69.7% 

80.1% 

Black 

10.2% 

20.6% 

11.5% 

Hispanic 

3.4% 

3.6% 

3.4% 

Other 

4.7% 

6.1% 

5.0% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Race  by  Gender 

- Enlisted 

Male 

Female 

Total 

White 

60.2% 

40.7% 

57.4% 

Black 

26.9% 

47.3% 

29.9% 

Hispanic 

6.3% 

5.3% 

6.2% 

Other 

6.6% 

6.7% 

6.5% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Race  by  Gender 

- Total  Active 

White 

Black 

Male 

Female 

Total 

64% 

45.2% 

61 .2% 

24% 

43.2% 

26.8% 

Hispanic 

5.9% 

5.0% 

5.8% 

Other 

6.1% 

6.6% 

6.2% 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

Complaints  Filed 

691 

429 

615 

Substantiated 

165 

77 

110 

Pet  Substantiated 

23.9% 

17.9% 

22.6% 

Sexual  Harassment  Complaints* 


FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

Complaints  Filed 

512 

424 

355 

Substantiated 

146 

165 

156 

Pet  Substantiated 

28.5% 

38.9%  43.9% 

'Includes  complaints  filed  via  IG  and  EOA 


Family  Demographics 

Married  by  Gender 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Officer 

80% 

58% 

77% 

Enlisted 

63% 

47% 

61% 

TOTAL 

66% 

49% 

63% 

Food  Stamps  - vouchers  redeemed 
in  Army  Commissaries,  FY96 
Food  Stamps  $12,241,139 
WIC*  $8,060,290 

'Women,  Infants  and  Children  Program 

Soldiers  with  Exceptional  Family 
Members 

Soldiers  Number  Pet 

Family  Members  31,731  6.5% 

38,119  5.1% 


Employment  Status  of  Spouses  - Officer 


WOI- 

CW4 

2LT- 

CPT 

MAJ- 

COL 

Employed  - Full-Time 

34.9% 

25.9% 

25.5% 

Employed  - Part-Time 

17.6% 

18.6% 

20.8% 

Unemployed  * 

8.6% 

8.2% 

6.2% 

Wants  job  but  not 

11.9% 

10.2% 

12.4% 

looking 

Not  working,  doesn't 

27.0% 

37.0% 

35.1% 

want  job 


' Unemployed  means  actively  looking  for  work. 
Source:  Survey  of  Army  Families  III,  1995 
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Employment  Status  of  Spouses  - Enlisted 


PV1- 

SGT- 

SFC- 

CPL 

SSG 

CSM 

Employed  - Full-Time 

20.6% 

29.3% 

43.1% 

Employed  - Part-Time 

17.5% 

19.9% 

19.5% 

Unemployed  * 

21.8% 

15.1% 

11.1% 

Wants  job  but  not 

18.2% 

15.9% 

10.4% 

looking 

Not  working,  doesn’t 

21.9% 

19.8% 

15.9% 

want  job 


U.S.  Army  Civilians 

(as  of  Dec  96) 

Army  Civilians*  FY90  FY96 
539,417  223,727 

* Excludes  NAF,  NG  Techs,  Foreign  Nationals 
& Civil  Works 


Army  Civilian  Employees  by  Gender  and 
Grade  (excludes  NAF,  NG  Techs,  Foreign  Nationals) 


Unemployed  means  actively  looking  for  work. 
Source:  Survey  of  Army  Families  III,  1995 


Health  Issues 


HIV+  Active  AFt/NG 

HIV+  Soldiers  281  277/9 


Male  Female 


FY90 

Dec96 

FY90  Dec96 

Total  all  pay  plans 

57.4% 

59.6% 

42.5% 

40.3% 

GS  1-4 

22.1% 

27.4% 

77.8% 

72.5% 

GS  5-8 

29.2% 

32.0% 

70.7% 

67.9% 

GS  9-12 

64.4% 

60.9% 

35.5% 

39.0% 

GS  13-15 

86.0% 

81.1% 

14.0% 

18.9% 

TOTAL  GS 

46.3% 

50.9% 

53.6% 

49.0% 

SES 

95.1% 

90.4% 

4.8% 

9.5% 

Pet  in  Tot  Fed  Gov 

56.0% 

44.0% 

(excl  Postal) 


New  Cases  of  HIV+ 

Year 

1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 
153  88  33  65  60  65 


Births  to  Unmarried  Family  Members 
in  U.S.  Army  Hospitals  (excludes  spouses) 
Age 


12-15  16-18 

19+ 

FY93 

60 

404 

217 

FY94 

63 

333 

223 

FY95 

55 

310 

168 

FY96 

37 

236 

136 

Army  Civilian  Employees  by  Minority  Status 
and  Grade  (excludes  NAF,  NG  Techs,  Foreign 
Nationals) 

Majority  Minority 


FY90 

Dec96 

FY90 

Dec96 

Total  all  pay  plans 

74.3% 

73.3% 

25.7% 

26.7% 

GS  1-4 

61 .9% 

54.0% 

39.1% 

46.0% 

GS  5-8 

72.1% 

66.6% 

27.9% 

33.4% 

GS  9-12 

81.3% 

77.9% 

18.7% 

22.1% 

GS  13-15 

89.3% 

87.2% 

10.2% 

12.8% 

TOTAL  GS 

75.0% 

73.0% 

25.0% 

27.0% 

RES 

95.1% 

93.2% 

4.8% 

6.8% 

Pet  in  Tot  Fed  Gov 

70.9% 

29.1% 

(excl  Postal) 


Deaths  of  Active  Duty  Soldiers  by  Selected 
Causes 


FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

Suicides 

80 

76 

63 

Hostile  Action 

0 

0 

2 

Terrorist 

0 

2 

0 

Illness 

236 

230 

209 

Homicide 

52 

28 

27 

Total  Accidents 

255 

241 

241 

POV 

134 

112 

145 

Mil  Training 

55 

45 

35 

Other 

66 

84 

61 

TOTAL 

623 

577 

542 

Family  Violence  - Substantiated  Child  Abuse 

FY94  FY95  FY96 
Number  of  Victims  4,283  3,635  3,724 
Rate/1,000  children  <18  87  7 6 7 9 


Family  Violence  - Substantiated  Spouse  Abuse 


Number  of  Victims 
Rate/1 ,000  wives 
Rate/1,000  husbands 


FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

8,576 

8,322 

7,540 

16.6 

16.4 

15.8 

9.0 

9.3 

9.1 

U.S.  Army  Retirees 

20+  Yrs  of  Service*  507,901 

Disabled  - Temporary  i 554 
Disabled  - Permanent  45,921 

TOTAL  555,386 

'Includes  Reserve  Retired 


U.S.  Population  Statistics 


Positive  Propensity  for  Active  Army, 

Females  Age  16-21 


1996 

White 

67.8% 

Black 

14.8% 

Hispanic 

12.9% 

Other 

4.5% 

2000  2005  2010 
66.7%  64.6%  61.1% 
14.4%  14.7%  14.8% 
13.8%  15.2%  17.9% 
5.1%  5.4%  6.1% 


a 

a. 

o 

£ 

<u 

> 

'</> 

o 

Q. 


Racial  Composition  of  College  Graduates 
Age  20-24  (as  of  March  95) 

White  84.3% 

B|ack  7 .1% 

Hispanic  3 ,8% 

Other  4.9% 


Positive  Propensity  for  Active  Army, 
Males  Age  1 6-21 
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USAR  News 


New  Cancellation  Code 

Cancellation  code  #22  is  being  added  to  the 
cancellation  codes  in  ARCNCL.  It  will  be  used  when 
the  service  member  refuses  to  ship  and  signs  a DA  Form 
4187.  Normal  procedures  are  still  in  effect;  the  DA 
Form  4187  has  to  be  presented  to  the  unit  for  approval 
or  disapproval,  then  forwarded  to  the  battalion 
operations  for  cancellation,  regardless  of  the  disposition. 
This  code  can  only  be  used  prior  to  the  45 -day  window. 
When  canceling,  you  will  always  use  RENO  “Y”  with 
this  code.  All  we  are  doing  is  freeing  up  the  training 
seat.  The  servicemember  will  still  belong  to  the  unit 
until  discharge  orders  are  published.  Once  the  recruiting 
battalion  receives  orders,  the  record  can  be  canceled 
completely. 

As  a Reminder 

Split  Is  on  the  SWAR  that  DEP-IN  for  the  regular 
Army  or  another  service  will  not  have  their  record 
canceled  until  they  DEP-OUT.  In  those  cases  when  a 
Split  1 awaiting  BT  DEPs-IN  to  the  regular  Army  or 
another  service,  their  training  reservation  for  BT  will  be 
canceled  RENO  “Y”  when  they  hit  the  45  day  USAR 
ship  window. 

Recruiters,  recruiting  station  commanders,  guidance 
counselors,  and  first  sergeants  must  make  all  new 
soldiers  aware  of  the  requirement  to  have  original 
documents,  such  as  birth  certificate,  marriage  license, 
divorce  decree,  and  dependent  birth  certificates  in  their 
possession  when  they  ship  from  the  MEPS.  This  will 
enable  our  new  soldiers  to  process  without  delays  and 
family  hardship. 


Technical  Warrant  Officer  Recruiter  Update 

There  have  been  several  changes  to  security  clearances 
for  applicants  applying  to  become  a warrant  officer.  The 
most  current  policy  is  from  USARC,  dated  14  February 
1997,  subject  Personnel  Security  Clearance  Procedural 
Guidance.  The  new  guidance  for  submitting  Periodic 
Reinvestigations  (PR)  is  as  follows:  Submit  PRs  for 
personnel  with  an  SSBI  older  than  30  Nov  90,  who  still 
need  their  top  secret  clearance  and/or  SCI  access. 

Submit  PRs  for  personnel  with  a secret  clearance  whose 
investigation  is  older  than  30  Nov  80,  who  continue  to 
need  that  level  of  clearance. 

All  applications  received  for  processing  must  have  a 
memorandum  from  the  unit  security  manager  verifying 


the  type  clearance,  and  back  investigation  conducted 
through  CCF. 

CG's  Olympic  Medals 

Congratulations  to  the  following  TWORs  for  achieving 
the  standard  during  January  - February  1997,  to  win 
one  of  the  CG’s  Olympic  Medals. 

Baltimore  Battalion 
SFC  Daniel  Romanchik  — Gold  medal 
SFC  Kyle  Upton  — Silver  medal 
New  England  Battalion 
SFC  Dale  Shannon  — Bronze  medal 
Pittsburgh  Battalion 
SFC  Curtis  Page  — Bronze  medal 
Chicago  Battalion 
SFC  Willie  Garrett  — Bronze  medal 
San  Antonio  Battalion 
SGT  Linda  Andis  — Bronze  medal 

Chaplain  Recruiting 

The  Command  has  just  gone  through  its  second 
Chaplain  Accessioning  Advisory  Board  and  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  has  provided  us  the  results.  Chaplain 
recruiting  is  on  its  way  to  making  the  FY  1997  mission. 
We  have  achieved  49  out  of  62  chaplain  candidates  for  a 
79  percent  accomplishment  rate  and  23  out  of  55 
chaplains  for  a 42  percent  accomplishment  rate.  We 
have  completed  62  percent  of  our  combined  mission, 
and  we  have  two  more  boards  (March  and  July)  to  go. 
By  the  time  this  article  goes  to  press  we  should  have 
exceeded  our  chaplain  candidate  mission,  so  the  chaplain 
recruiters  will  be  concentrating  their  work  effort 
towards  finding  chaplains. 

This  is  a very  difficult  market  to  penetrate.  Just  as  the 
enlisted  recruiter  has  difficulty  in  locating  and 
identifying  qualified  grads,  so  the  chaplain  recruiter  has 
the  same  difficulty  with  ordained  and  educationally 
qualified  clergy  men  and  women.  In  the  March  edition 
of  the  Recruiter  Journal , we  provided  the  minimum 
qualifications  to  be  considered  for  the  USAR  chaplain 
program.  We  ask  you  to  review  that  information  and 
assist  us  in  reaching  that  market.  Remember,  there  are 
only  five  chaplain  recruiters  responsible  for  covering  the 
entire  US.  Any  help  they  can  get  in  finding  those 
prospects  is  greatly  appreciated  and  will  earn  you 
incentive  points. 

To  make  a referral  or  for  further  information,  call  MSG 
Rick  Hendricks,  Ms.  Lisa  Brown,  or  Ms.  Melanie  Yates, 
Chaplain  Recruiting  Branch  at  (800)  223-3735,  ext. 
6-0435  (for  chaplains)  and  6-0702  (for  chaplain 
candidates). 
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SSG  Joseph  M.  Santo  (right),  Azusa  Recruiting  Station,  is  proud  of  DEP  couple  Francesca 
M.  Gooding  and  Duane  E.  Leventry. 


Recruiter  gets 
two  for  one 

Story  and  ph  o by  Alice  Lewis, 

Los  Ange*  'attalion  AfrPA 

AZI  , CALIF.  — You  never  know 
when  your  execution  of  salesman- 
ship and  knowledge  will  provide  a 
bonus  for  you,  especially  when  you 
are  doing  your  best  to  stick  to  your 
everyday  recruiting  plan.  Just  ask 
SSG  Joseph  M.  Santo  of  Azusa  Re- 
cruiting Station. 

Santo  decided  to  make  his  usual  pros- 
pecting calls  using  a list  of  names 
given  to  him  by  one  of  his  shipped 
out  DEP  members.  He  dialed  the 
number  of  Duane  E.  Leventry,  who 
happened  to  be  planning  to  join  the 
Navy,  and  ended  up  making  an  inter- 
view appointment  with  him. 

While  Leventry  was  listening  to 
Santo’s  Army  presentation,  Leven- 
try’s  fiancee,  Francesca  M.  Gooding, 
was  listening  carefully  too  (she  had 
planned  to  join  the  Air  Force). 

Leventry  was  sold  right  away  on 
joining  the  Army.  Gooding  became 
very  interested,  decided  she  wanted 
more  information,  and  set  up  her 
own  appointment  with  Santo. 

After  more  of  her  questions  were  an- 
swered, she  too  was  sold  on  the 
Army.  The  couple  was  also  happy  to 
find  the  Army  has  a married  couples 
program  (so  they  could  serve  to- 
gether) . 

“It  was  the  way  Sergeant  Santo  pre- 
sented the  Army  programs  that 
made  me  decide  to  join.  He  took  his 
time  and  explained  everything,”  said 
Leventry.  “Sergeant  Santo  is  a caring 
person.  We  go  and  exercise  together 
almost  every  morning.” 

Gooding  said,  “I  was  very  impressed 
with  what  Sergeant  Santo  had  to  say 
to  Duane.  It  sounded  like  just  what  I 
needed  for  my  future.  What  the 
Army  was  offering  for  my  education 
was  unbeatable.”  Gooding  said  her 


parents,  Marshall  and  Marie  Hollen- 
berg  of  Del  Mar,  Calif.,  are  very  sup- 
portive of  her  choice  and  were 
excited  for  her  future. 

Gooding,  a graduate  of  Alta  Loma 
High  School,  has  been  busy  with  a 
regular  job,  volunteering  for  the  San 
Dimas  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, riding  (as  an  amateur  for  10 
years)  show  horses,  especially  in 
competitions  at  Freedom  Hall  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a competitive 
modern  dancer  and  beauty  contest 
winner  (Miss  Alta  Loma  in  1991). 

Leventry  graduated  from  Whitcomb 
High  School  in  Glendora,  Calif.  He 
has  earned  two  black  belts  while 
studying  (since  he  was  four  years 
old)  Tae  Kwon  Do  and  Akido,  volun- 
teered as  an  Explorer  for  the  Covina 
Police  Department,  and  is  also  a 
competitive  dancer. 

According  to  Santo  he  is  very  proud 
of  both  these  upstanding  young  peo- 
ple. “I  think  they  will  make  excellent 
assets  to  the  Army.  It  was  a pleasure 
to  help  them  and  I know  they  will 
do  well,”  said  Santo. 

Santo  said  it  was  the  first  time  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  to  have  used 


his  recruiting  skills  while  directing 
an  Army  presentation  to  one  person 
and  convincing  another  who  had  no 
intention  of  joining  the  Army  to  do 
so. 

“It’s  great!,”  said  Santo. 


Recruiters  get  around  — SFC  Joseph 
Simpson,  Miami  Battalion,  served  as  a line 
judge  official  during  the  CARQUEST  Bowl 
game  between  the  University  of  Miami 
and  the  University  of  Virginia.  (Photo  by 
Dorothy  Silva,  Miami  Battalion  AfrPA) 
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Recruiter  accents 
Spanish  in  S.C.  high 
school  classroom 

Story  and  photo  by  Leslie  Ann  Sully, 
Columbia  Battalion  A&PA 

CONWAY,  S.C.  — “The  stores,  busi- 
nesses, everything  are  closed  from  12 
to  4 p.m.  At  5 p.m.,  the  shops  open 
again  and  stay  open  until  8 or  9 
p.m.,”  SSG  Guillermo  R.  Obando  re- 
plied to  a student’s  question  about  a 
business  day  in  a Spanish-speaking 
country. 

The  Aynor  High  School  Spanish 
class  was  practicing  their  translation 
skills  and  didn’t  understand  the  Span- 
ish custom  of  a daily  siesta. 

“So  do  they  do  that  for  school?”  one 
boy  asked.  “What  time  did  you  go 
to  school?”  another  chimed.  “In  Mex- 
ico, I went  to  school  at  12  (noon),” 
Obando  said. 

“Oh,  I wish  they  did  that  here!”  ex- 
claimed a girl  from  across  the  room. 

Obando,  a recruiter  from  Conway 
Recruiting  Station,  periodically 
teaches  lessons  at  Aynor  High 
School,  Aynor,  S.C.  He  likes  using 
his  skills  to  help  others  and  his  per- 
sonal experiences  create  interest  and 
curiosity  in  the  Spanish  class  stu- 
dents. 

The  students  eagerly  ask  questions 
about  Obando’s  background  and  in 
the  process  learn  more  about  an- 
other country  and  its  language  and 
customs.  Spanish  teacher  Lenetta 
Rhems  has  been  teaching  at  Aynor 
High  School  for  a year.  “They  were 
really  excited  when  they  heard  he 
was  coming,”  she  said.  Most  of  the 
students  in  her  junior  and  senior 
class  had  met  Obando  when  he 
taught  last  year. 

“He  was  helping  out  before  I ar- 
rived,” Rhems  said.  “He  was  tutor- 
ing some  of  the  students.”  Rhems 
sees  Obando  as  a positive  role  model 
who  shows  the  kids  that  knowing  an- 
other language  can  be  beneficial. 


“I  call  him  in  so  they  can  see  the  im- 
portance of  learning  a foreign  lan- 
guage,” she  said. 

She  also  believes  it  helps  the  stu- 
dents to  hear  him  speak.  “I  am  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  their  American 
accents,”  Rhelm  said.  Obando  has  a 
different  dialect  so  the  students  can 
hear  different  pronunciations  from 
each  of  them. 

“I  studied  in  Spain  so  my  accent  is 
different,”  she  said.  Obando,  who 
has  been  a recruiter  since  February 
1995,  said  when  he  first  started  re- 
cruiting, Aynor  High  School  was  on 
the  station’s  hard-to-penetrate  list. 

The  bilingual  Nicaraguan  native  de- 
cided to  use  his  language  skills  to 
help  meet  students  and  help  the 
school  at  the  same  time.  “If  I had  a 
class  at  11  a.m.,  I would  come  at  10 
a.m.  and  roam  the  halls,  talking  with 
the  kids,”  he  said. 


“Some  kids  wanted  help  translating 
a letter,”  he  said.  Others  were  inter- 
ested in  where  the  Army  had  sent 
him  to  live. 

Obando  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  an 
operating  room  technician.  From  the 
start,  he  spent  many  hours  translat- 
ing Spanish  for  patients  and  their 
families.  It  only  seemed  natural  to 
continue  and  build  on  his  talent 
when  he  became  a recruiter.  He  said 
teaching  in  the  school  strengthened 
the  relationship  between  the  school 
and  Conway  Recruiting  Station. 

Aynor  High  School  was  the  first 
school  he  offered  to  teach  in  and 
now  he  helps  both  Aynor  and  Con- 
way High  School.  He  has  enjoyed 
teaching  so  much  that  now  he  does 
it  because  he  wants  to  help  the 
community. 

“When  I come  to  Spanish  class,  I 
come  for  the  school,”  Obando  said. 


Christopher  Brugger 
Allentown,  Pa.,  re- 
turns home  in  a 
stretch  limo.  SGT 
Carol  Lehman  (not 
pictured)  of  the 
Allentown  Station 
brought  him  to  the 
Military  Entrance 
Processing  Station 
(MEPS)  in  a govern- 
ment van.  (Photo  by 
Renee  McElveen, 
Harrisburg  Battalion) 
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Using  all  your 
recruiting  tools 
can  develop  into 
contracts 

Story  by  Cynthia  0.  Sr#L  alt  Lake  City 
Battalion  A&PA 

SOUTH  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
STATION  — vtworking  and  devel- 
oping centers  of  influence  (COIs) 
throughout  die  community  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  in  the  recruiting  mis- 
sion. 

In  1987  SFC  Brett  Hardcastle, 

South  Salt  Lake  City  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, met  Henry  Quiles,  a COI  who 
would  eventually  help  him  tremen- 
dously Over  a 10-year  span,  Quiles 
provided  Hardcastle  with  19  Reserve 
contracts  and  provided  other  recruit- 
ers in  his  station  with  several  Regu- 
lar Army  contracts.  Hardcastle  no 
longer  works  at  the  South  Salt  Lake 
City  Recruiting  Station,  but  still 
maintains  contact  with  Quiles. 

Quiles  entered  the  Army  in  January 
1975  and  was  medically  discharged 
one  month  later.  Disappointed  by 
his  discharge,  Quiles  searched  for 
other  avenues  to  serve  his  country. 

“I  wanted  to  serve  my  country  in 
some  way,  and  when  I met  SFC 
Hardcastle,  he  was  an  Army  Reserve 
recruiter  at  the  time.  He  explained  to 
me  the  Army’s  opportunities  and  op- 
tions available  to  qualified  appli- 
cants. I immediately  knew  I could 
help  him  in  his  recruiting  efforts  and 
serve  my  country  at  the  same  time,” 
Quiles  said. 

The  bond  began  when  the  two  com- 
bined forces  to  serve  their  country 
and  place  qualified  individuals  in  the 
Army. 

“I  worked  for  the  Department  of 
Welfare,  and  I met  individuals  on  a 
daily  basis  who  were  requesting  fed- 
eral assistance  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Most  of  these  individuals  were 
within  the  Army’s  prime  enlistment 
age,”  Quiles  said.  “I  asked  SFC 


Hardcastle  to  provide  me  with  the 
Army  literature  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  Army’s  programs,  and  I 
would  show  the  information  to  indi- 
viduals entering  my  office,”  Quiles 
said. 

Quiles  believes  his  efforts  have 
helped  save  taxpayers  money  in  the 
long  run.  He  knew  that  the  Army 
wasn’t  for  everyone  who  entered  his 
office,  and  he  only  referred  appli- 
cants who  he  felt  would  succeed  in 
the  Army. 

Quiles  believes  in  a strong  America, 
strong  armed  forces,  freedom,  and 
liberty.  “I  knew  I was  doing  the  right 
thing  by  encouraging  people  to  ‘Be 
All  They  Can  Be’,”  Quiles  said. 

When  asked  what  type  of  gratifica- 
tion he  received  for  his  efforts, 

Quiles  stated,  “It’s  rewarding  when 
an  individual  I have  referred  to  the 
Army  comes  back  and  thanks  me  for 


helping  them  improve  their  life.” 

On  February  10,  1997,  Salt  Lake 
City  Recruiting  Battalion  com- 
mander, LTC  Daniel  A.  Fey,  pre- 
sented Quiles  with  an  Honorary 
Recruiter  Award  and  thanked  him 
for  his  service. 

“Mr.  Quiles  is  a true  American,  and  I 
really  appreciate  all  of  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  he  has  provided  the 
Salt  Lake  Recruiting  Battalion 
throughout  the  years.  I know  he  will 
continue  supporting  the  Army’s  re- 
cruiting mission  in  the  future,”  Fey 
said. 

Quiles  has  accepted  a new  position 
with  the  Home  Health  Profession 
Group  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  “This 
new  position  will  make  my  recruit- 
ing efforts  more  challenging,  but  I 
plan  to  face  this  challenge  head-on 
and  continue  referring  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  the  Army,”  Quiles  said. 


SSG  Keith  Turner,  Dayton  South  Station,  breaks  four  cement  blocks  during  a 
karate  demonstration  at  Valleyview  High  School,  Germantown,  Ohio.  A black  belt 
in  martial  arts,  Turner  teaches  self-defense  in  conjunction  with  gym  classes  at 
high  schools.  "The  classes  and  demonstrations  really  help  me  with  rapport,”  he 
said.  (Photo  by  Brian  Lepley,  Columbus  Battalion  A&PA) 
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SGT  Heather  Johnsen,  right,  first  female  soldier  to  guard  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns, and  Tom  Sherlock,  Arlington  National  Cemetery  historian,  talk  to  stu- 
dents at  Rio  Linda  High  School,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  during  a visit  to  the  school 
to  support  recruiting. 


History-making 
female  soldier 
supports  recruiting 

Story  and  photo  by  Gil  Hogue,  Sacramento 
Battalion  A&PA 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIE  — She’s  a 
soldier  and  a woman  who  is  making 
history. 

SGT  Heather  Lynn  Johnsen,  23,  re- 
cently visited  13  high  schools  in 
northern  California  to  tell  students 
how  they  can  “Be  All  They  Can  Be” 
in  their  lives  after  high  school.  Ac- 
companied by  Tom  Sherlock,  a histo- 
rian for  Arlington  National 
Cemetary,  Johnson  gave  more  than 
40  class  presentations.  Her  efforts 
generated  hundreds  of  leads  for 
Army  recruiting,  which  are  already 
producing  enlistments. 

Johnsen  is  an  example  of  how  a 
young  woman  can  succeed  in  today’s 
Army.  Last  year  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  guard  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknowns  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  nation’s  most  revered 
shrine.  She  has  been  featured  on  the 
front  cover  of  Soldiers  magazine 
twice,  in  June  and  December  1996. 

The  Tomb  Guard  badge  is  the  sec- 
ond most  sought-after  qualification 
badge  in  the  Army,  only  slightly  less 
desirable  than  the  Army  Astronaut 
badge.  Since  1958  when  the  badge 
was  established,  383  male  soldiers 
and  two  women  — SGT  Johnsen 
and  SGT  Danyell  Wilson  — have 
earned  it. 

The  Army’s  tests  to  become  a guard 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  are  so 
difficult  that  70  percent  of  those 
who  apply  fail  to  achieve  it.  CT  feel 
honored  to  be  a tomb  guard,”  said 
Johnsen.  “I  got  to  be  part  of  a tradi- 
tion in  preserving  America’s  most 
precious  shrine.”  She  added  she 
doesn’t  feel  different  because  she’s 
the  first  woman,  she  feels  equal. 

“I’ve  proven  myself  to  my  peers,” 
Johnsen  said. 


While  attending  Irvington  High 
School  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  Johnsen 
was  on  the  swimming  and  cross 
country  teams,  as  well  as  being  a 
cheerleader.  Her  athletic  ability 
helped  her  become  a military  police 
officer  and  eventually  a member  of 
the  Army’s  elite  3rd  Infantry,  the 
“Old  Guard,”  based  near  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  addition  to  her  sentinel  duties  at 
the  Tomb,  she  has  guarded  President 
Bill  Clinton,  met  foreign  dignitaries, 
and  assisted  with  burials  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  another 
duty  she  felt  honored  to  perform. 

“I  was  able  to  pay  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel their  last  respects,”  she  said. 
Most  recently,  she  stood  in  for  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  during  rehears- 
als for  the  January  Presidential 
inaugural  ceremonies  in  Washington 
DC. 

For  her  accomplishments,  she  has 
been  named  Woman  of  the  Year  by 
Working  Woman  magazine,  as  well  as 


by  the  Arlington  County,  Va.,  Busi- 
ness Women’s  Association.  Her 
hometown  of  Fremont,  Calif,  has 
honored  her  with  an  award  also. 
Speaking  to  high  school  classes, 
Johnsen  emphasized  to  teens  that 
goals  are  attainable  if  one  “perse- 
veres and  tries  hard  to  get  there.” 

“You  can’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 
It’s  all  in  you.  I’m  a good  example  of 
that.  When  they  said  they  were  look- 
ing for  guards  at  the  Tomb,  I saw  it 
as  an  open  door,”  she  said. 

Johnsen  will  soon  leave  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  for  new  challenges. 
She  will  join  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision, a unit  that  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  Army  deployments  to 
“hot  spots”  worldwide. 

She  has  recently  qualified  for  her  Air 
Assault  Badge  by  learning  to  rappel 
from  helicopters,  and  she  hopes 
soon  to  attend  officer  candidate 
school  to  become  a commissioned 
officer.  There  is  little  doubt  she  will 
accomplish  that  goal,  too. 
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The  Test 


i 


1.  How  long  is  a DD  Form  368  valid  for? 

a.  30  days  b.  60  days 

c.  90  days  d.  120  days 

2.  A USAR  soldier  f ■ jst  completed  IADT  and  has 

elected  to  transfer  s the  USAR  to  the  Regular  Army. 
What  is  the  period  after  completion  of  IADT? 

a.  3 months  b.  6 months 

c.  9 months  d.  12  months 


3.  What  is  the  pay  grade  for  an  applicant  who  has  en- 
listed for  the  ROTC/SMP  program  while  assigned  to  a 
TPU  and  while  in  college? 

a.  E-2  b.  E-3 

c.  E-4  d.  E-5 


4.  You  are  working  an  applicant  who  is  16  years  old. 
How  many  days  prior  to  his/her  1 7th  birthday  can  you 
obtain  consent  from  parents  or  legal  guardians? 

a.  2 days  b.  5 days 

c.  7 days  d.  10  days 


5.  Aliens  must  enlist  with  his/her  name  as  indicated  on 
the  1-551  card. 

a.  True  b.  False 


6.  After  a DEP/DTP  has  received  their  initial  DEP/DTP 
orientation  how  many  USAREC  forms  do  they  receive? 

a.  two  b.  three 

c.  four  d.  five 


7.  Where  do  you  file  a terminated  USAREC  Form  988 
and  for  what  period  of  time? 

a.  DIV  I,  six  months  b.  DIV  VI,  nine  months 

c.  DIV  V,  one  year  d.  DIV  IV,  one  year 


8.  What  are  the  two  categories  of  prospecting? 

a.  telephone/face-to-face 

b.  telephone/DEP/DTP  follow-up 

c.  telephone/follow-up 

d.  high  school  program/high  school  ASVAB 


9.  What  are  the  five  critical  sale  tasks? 

a.  prospecting,  establishing  rapport,  process- 
ing, follow-up,  DEP/DTP  maintenance 

b.  prospecting,  sales  presentation,  processing, 
DEP/DTP  maintenance,  follow-up 

c.  establishing  rapport,  determining  needs  and  inter- 
ests, presenting  features  and  benefits,  closing 
and  handling  objections,  determining  qualifica- 
tions 

d.  establishing  rapport,  sales  presentation,  closing 
and  handling  objections,  determining  qualifica- 
tions, and  follow-up 


10.  Which  regulation  covers  the  Montgomery  Gl  Bill, 
Army  College  Fund,  and  Loan  Repayment  Program? 

a.  USAREC  Reg  622-1 

b.  USAREC  Reg  350-6 

c.  USAREC  Reg  621-2 

d.  USAREC  Reg  621-1,  Chap  1 


1 1 .  What  is  the  first  step  of  a function  check  on  a M-60 
machine  gun? 

a.  pull  the  cocking  handle  to  the  rear 

b.  place  the  safety  on  F (fire) 

c.  place  the  safety  on  S (safe) 

d.  close  the  cover 


12.  What  does  the  acronym  M0PP  stand  for? 

a.  Mission  Oriented  Protective  Posture 

b.  Mission  Organic  Protective  Posture 

c.  Mission  Oriented  Protective  Position 

d.  Massive  Oriented  Protective  Posture 


13.  What  are  the  six  basic  colors  of  a map? 

a.  blue,  brown,  orange,  red,  purple,  silver 

b.  brown,  yellow,  black,  red,  white,  gray 

c.  black,  blue,  brown,  green,  red,  red-brown 

d.  black,  blue,  gold,  green,  red,  tan 

14.  How  many  different  types  of  heat  injury  are  there? 

a.  three  b.  two 

c.  five  d.  six 


(The  answers  to  this  month's  Test  can  be  found 
on  the  inside  back  cover.) 
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Morrell 

Awards 


BALTIMORE 

SFC  Lorenza  Silver 
SSG  Shadrick  Phillips 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Harrison  Riggins 
SFC  Joyce  Spivey 

JACKSON 

SFC  Kenneth  Williams 
SFC  Glen  Dupuis 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Abelito  Solis 
SFC  Jeffrey  Shamp 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  Charles  Jones 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Beverly  Tikiob 
SFC  Curtis  Williams 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Andrew  Pelzer 
SSG  E.  Wilson-Richardson 
MSG  Thurman  Adkins 

SEATTLE 

SFC  John  Williams 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Martin  McCall 

SPECIAL  FORCES 

SFC  Brian  Guenther 

TAMPA 

SFC  Bennie  Patterson 


Rings 

BALTIMORE 

SSG  Robin  Bercaw 
SFC  Leonard  Baldwin 
SSG  Alphonso  Hayes 
SSG  Dwight  Bonner 
SGT  William  Stanley 
SSG  Joseph  Otis 
SSG  Ronald  Padolf 
SSG  Thomas  Fennell 
SSG  Steven  Vandervort 
SFC  James  Williams 
SSG  Gerald  Owens 
SSG  Mable  Bell 
SFC  Stanley  Trammel 
SSG  Marcus  Cruz 
SFC  Luis  Figueroa 
SFC  Marc  Butterfield 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Aaron  Collins 
SGT  Guy  Zahn 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Craig  Rose 

DALLAS 

SFC  Frank  Leach 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Robert  Soice 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Phillip  McNelis 
SFC  Perthedia  Berry 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Stephen  Flores 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  John  Meyer 
SFC  Donald  Mertz 

MIAMI 

SSG  Jaime  Vallepalma 
SSG  Jerry  Holman 
SSG  Edgar  Morales 
SSG  Jose  Negron 
SSG  Federico  Suarez 
SGT  Angel  Landrau 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Bradley  Stowell 


NASHVILLE 

SSG  Marita  Jones 


NEW  ENGLAND 

SGT  Stanley  Aytes 
SFC  John  Dunne 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Rafael  Sostre 
SSG  Willie  Sullivan 
SGT  Michael  Campbell 
SFC  William  Wansaw 
SGT  Devin  Williams 
SSG  Jose  Blanco 
SFC  Donald  Strohl 
SSG  Amanda  Lawson 
SSG  Sandra  Broady 

PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  George  Logan 

PHOENIX 

SSG  Michael  Azevedo 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Nathan  Breese 
SSG  Michael  Gatto 

SOUTHERN  CALIF. 

SFC  Charles  Atwell 
SSG  Edward  Stoltz 
SSG  Edward  Spurgeon 
SFC  Yolanda  Leake 

SYRACUSE 

MSG  Vincent  Mayfield 

TAMPA 

SGT  Stephen  Lyons 
SGT  Joseph  Hood 
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Salutes 


* 


Gold  Badges 


Baltimore 

SSG  Aaron  James 
SFC  Amaza  Ballard 
SSG  Bryant  Cozart 
SSG  Cleophus  Summer 
SSG  Dwayne  Hill 
SSG  Eddie  Little 
SGT  Eric  Jenkins 
SSG  Eric  Maze 
SGT  Frankie  Mattingly 


SGT  Gary  Cox 
SGT  James  McMahan 
SGT  James  Jones 
SGT  James  Dobson 
SSG  Jimmy  Johnson 
SSG  Joseph  Conaway 
SGT  Joseph  Esgro 
SGT  Laine  Hagestad 
SSG  Mark  Kaminiski 
SSG  Michael  Cato 
SGT  Palmer  Bryan 
SSG  Paul  Loyce 
SGT  Rhonda  Thompson 
SGT  Richard  Watts 
SSG  Robert  Henry 
SSG  Rodney  McCarn 
SSG  Slemp  Honaker 
SFC  Steven  Atwater 
SGT  Suzanne  Sueing 
SSG  Terence  Jackson 
SSG  Thomas  Levitt 
SSG  William  Layne 
SSG  William  Farmerie 

Cleveland 

SSG  Richard  Ellis 

Columbia 

SGT  Kenneth  Sims 
SGT  Renesae  McVay 

Dallas 

SGT  Francis  Manroe 
SGT  Lora  Williams 
SGT  Steven  Golderman 

Denver 

SFC  Ernest  Hill 

Harrisburg 

SGT  Carl  Jack 
SGT  Danny  Richard 
SSG  Darryl  Robinson 
SGT  Dennis  Ray 
SSG  Doyle  Weekley 
SGT  Michael  Preston 
SSG  William  Arrington 

Houston 

SSG  Jesse  Corona 

Indianapolis 

SSG  Donald  Glass 
SSG  Freddie  Barnes 
SSG  Paul  Costner 
SSG  Shane  Chapman 


Jackson 

SGT  James  Kelly 

Jacksonville 

SSG  Charles  Reiter 

Minneapolis 

SSG  David  Rieger 
SSG  Peter  Overland 

Montgomery 

SSG  Craig  Youngblood 
SFC  Harold  Terrell 
SSG  Jerry  Boykin 

Nashville 

SSG  Tommy  Favors 

New  York  City 

SSG  Julio  Soto 
SSG  Henry  Allen 

Oklahoma  City 

SSG  William  Carter 
SSG  Anthony  Pierce 

Philadelphia 

SGT  Dawn  Pierce 
SSG  Douglas  Bond 
SFC  Jose  Rodriguez 
SSG  Joseph  Shaw 
SGT  Kurtis  Hirschifeld 
SSG  Richard  Shafer 
SSG  Viree  Walker 

Phoenix 

SSG  Marvin  Jones 
SFC  Ronald  Edwards 

Pittsburgh 

SSG  Scott  Ogle 
SSG  Thomas  Ford 
SSG  Timothy  Anderson 

Raleigh 

SGT  Brett  Jones 
SSG  Diego  Reynoso 
SSG  John  Mendes 

Sacramento 

SSG  Beate  Williams 
SFC  Daniel  Heib 
SSG  Glenn  Marlin 

Southern  California 

SSG  Anthony  Spencer 

St.  Louis 

SSG  Robert  Dowdy 
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tlead^artersJJ^S^Lrrn^ 

RSM  Feb  97 

1st  Brigade  2d  Brigade  3d  Brigade  5th  Brigade  6th  Brigade 


TOP  TEAM  MEMBER  (Recruiter) 


RA  SSG  Marshall,  T. 
(BN)  (New  England) 

USAR  SFC  Salada,  N. 
(BN)  (Harrisburg) 


SSG  Maldonado,  J.  SSG  Barns, F. 


(Miami) 

; ■ '■ 

SFC  Ivey,  J. 
(Raleigh) 


(Indianapolis) 

. 

SFC  Olson,  R. 

(Chicago) 


SGT  Doyle,  B. 

(New  Orleans) 

SSG  Roberts,  J. 

(Kansas  City) 


SSG  Johnson,  R. 
(Phoenix) 

SFC  Pauff,  R. 

(S.  California) 


TOP  TEAM  (Station) 

4 / ' ' ' y'\ 

LARGE 

Center  City 

Ponce 

Toledo  Main 

Cedar  Rapids 

Corona 

(BN) 

(Philadelphia) 

(Miami) 

(Cleveland) 

(Des  Moines) 

(S.  California) 

SMALL 

Hyannis 

Aguadilla 

Portsmouth 

Laredo 

Decator 

(BN) 

(New  England) 

(Miami) 

(Columbus) 

(San  Antonio) 

(Phoenix) 

AMEDD 

(HCRT)  Boston 


RO/FY  97-5 


Tennessee 


Minneapolis 


San  Antonio  Rocky  Mountain 


1 . b,  AR  601-210,  Chap  5,  para  5-24 

2.  b,  AR  601-210,  Chap  5,  para 

5-25(1) 

3.  d,  AR  601-210,  Chap  10,  para 

10-7(d) 

4.  c,  AR  601-210,  Chap  2,  para 

2-3(a) 


5.  a,  AR  601-210,  Chap  2,  para  2-5(f) 

6.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  6-3(a) 

7.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appendix 

G/G-4 

8.  a,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-6 

9.  b,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  Chap  2, 

Fig  1-1 

10.  d,  USAREC  Reg  621-1,  Chap  1 


11.  b,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  Task 
071-312-3026,  page  249 

12.  a,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  Task 
031-503-1015,  page  490 

13.  c,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  Task 
071-329-1000  page  55 

14.  a,  STP  21-1,  SMCT  Task 
081-831-1008  page  710 
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